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PREFACE 


Too often the parables of Jesus have been consid- 
ered primarily as isolated gems of literature quite inde- 
pendent of their original environment. The purpose of 
this volume is to present and interpret the parables as 
reflections of the inner life and experiences of Jesus, as 
growing out of definite situations and as contributing 
directly to the immediate aims of Jesus’ ministry. 

Satisfactory books upon the parables are strangely 
few and hard to find. The writer is not aware of any 
work in English similar to the present one. Trench and 
Arnot stand firmly for the principle of allegorizing. 
Bruce spends much of his strength in classifying the 
parables and reducing them to a system. Isolated re- 
marks in English and American works, however, often 
betray the progress of a newer method which endeavors 
to free itself from allegory and theology. 

The indebtednesses of this book are too many to be 
enumerated. Single sentences or brief paragraphs have 
often been found to be all that was suggestive in a whole 
volume. Special mention ought perhaps to be made of 
Trench, Arnot, Bruce, Havet, Weinel, and Jilicher, as 
well as the extensive Dutch work of Van Koetsveld. 


WILLARD HASKELL ROBINSON 


Fore CoLLecE 
SEPTEMBER, 1928 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY SURVEY OF THE PARABLES 


Jesus as a teacher and preacher in Palestine made 
constant use of parables to illustrate the spiritual truths 
he was proclaiming. The aim of this book is to study 
these parables in their relation to his ministry. But the 
word “parable” has been used in such widely varying 
senses that it will be necessary before studying them 
either as a whole or in detail to determine just what is 
to be included under this term. 

Schopenhauer regarded Jesus’ whole life and even 
his death as parabolic or symbolical. Richard Wagner 
considered Jesus’ entire teaching as a species of verbal 
illusion given to the masses of the people. For Nietzsche 
the expressions of Jesus in regard to heaven and hell 
and the devil were allegorical. So also Tolstoi regarded 
Jesus’ portrayals of God as mere figurative expressions 
of great spiritual truths. Others have gone so far as to 
transform Jesus’ entire language into metaphorical de- 
tails expressive of a pantheistic philosophy. 

From all such extravagances we naturally turn to the 
suggestions in the gospel records themselves. Here we 
avoid, of course, any rigid Puritanism which will call 
nothing a parable unless the gospels expressly give it 
that name. The fact that one evangelist calls a passage 
a parable while another does not throws no doubt upon 
its real character. It is the nature and structure of a 
passage which makes it a parable or gives it any other 
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classification. If there prove to be any number of pas- 
sages which clearly show the parabolic structure they 
are parables even if no evangelist assigns them that title. 
When the animals were called into Adam’s presence the 
lion was a lion before Adam gave it that name, and other 
lions were lions even if they did not get the name direct- 
ly from him. 

Mark uses the word “‘parable” thirteen times alto- 
gether, but these passages cover only six different illus- 
trations, viz.: 4:2, 10, 13, 33, parable of the sower; 
4:30, the mustard seed; 12:1, 12, the wicked husband- 
men; 13:28, the fig tree as a harbinger of summer; 7:17, 
the true purification; and 3:23, the divided house and 
the divided kingdom. Matthew uses the word seven- 
teen times; twelve times in relation to eight definite im- 
ages, five of which are found in Mark with similar des- 
ignation. Luke uses the word eighteen times, covering 
fourteen sections, eleven of which he alone designates 
as parables. These concern the physician healing him- 
self (4:23), the new patches on old clothes (5:36), the 
rich fool (12:16), the thief (12:41), the unfruitful fig 
tree (13:6), the order of guests at supper (14:7), the 
lost sheep (15:3), the unrighteous judge (18:1), the 
Pharisee and the publican (18:9), and the pounds 
(19:11). It is especially worthy of notice that this list 
from the third evangelist does not include such a univer- 
sally acknowledged example of “parable” as the prodi- 
galson; for Luke does not expressly call that a parable. 

There are three passages which are expressly called 
parables by all three synoptists. Two other passages 

* See lists at the close of this chapter. 
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are called parables by only Mark and Matthew: one by 
Mark alone; three by Matthew alone, eleven by Luke 
alone. This gives us twenty passages in all that are ex- 
pressly called parables. It is not fair, however, to the 
evangelists to say that this expresses their full inten- 
tion. Mark, for example, does not call the seed growing 
by itself (4:26-29) a parable. But ‘such parables” 
(4:33) is undoubtedly meant to include it. Matthew 
does not give the beginning or closing designation “‘para- 
ble” to the treasure, the pearl, the fish-net, or the treas- 
ure of old and new. But in 13:13 he speaks of outsiders 
not understanding the parable of the sower, and in verse 
51, in evident contrast with verse 13, he quotes Jesus as 
asking the disciples if they have not understood all 
these things, that is, all these parables. Verse 53, “when 
he had finished these parables,” shows that Matthew re- 
garded all the previous narratives as parables. This en- 
larges our twenty to twenty-six examples. At the same 
time it shows us how incidentally the evangelists used 
the designation. 

There is still another consideration which enables 
us to enlarge our list. In Luke 5:36 the patch of new 
cloth is called a parable. It is not so named, however, 
in Mark and Matthew. If it is a parable in one record, 
it is a parable in the other. Similarly the parables so 
named in connection with the Beelzebub controversy in 
Mark (3:23) do not have that title in the parallel pas- 
sages (Matt. 12:25 ff. and Luke 11:17 ff.). The story of 
the lost sheep is called a parable in Luke 15:3 but not 
in Matthew 18:12 ff. The blind leading the blind is a 
parable in Luke 6:39 but not in Matthew 15:14. The 
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pounds (Luke 19:11 ff.) is a parable, but the talents 
(Matt. 25:14 ff.) is not. Other references of a similar 
character could be added, but these are enough to en- 
large our field very considerably, even if we had to limit 
ourselves to the expressions of the evangelists. For they 
liberate us from any specific nomenclature in the Gos- 
pels. 

For if certain passages are thus called parables by 
one evangelist and not by another, it is clear that we 
shall not obtain a complete list by taking only those 
passages specifically or even indirectly called parables. 
This becomes increasingly evident when we find that 
many passages which are not named parables are built 
upon precisely the same lines as certain others which 
are so designated. This important fact may be best ex- 
hibited by the study of individual passages. 

In Luke 18:1-8 the story of the judge and the 
widow is expressly called a parable, and certainly does 
contain a clear picture from human life embodying a re- 
lationship similar to a particular relationship of the hu- 
man soul to God in prayer. But if this is a parable, the 
story of the importunate friend (Luke 11:5-8) must 
also be a parable, for the two are of entirely similar 
structure. In that case, can one refuse to go still far- 
ther and designate as a parable the saying concerning 
the father not giving a stone when asked for a loaf, or a 
serpent when asked for a fish, or a scorpion when asked 
for an egg (Luke 11:11-~13)? If putting the piece of 
new cloth on an old garment (Luke 5:36) is a parable, 
then “‘no man can serve two masters,” etc. (Luke 16:13; 
cf. Matt. 6:24), is also a parable. Essentially parallel, 
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moreover, is ‘‘What king will not take counsel before en- 
gaging in war?” (Luke 14:31f.), and “What one of 
you will not first count the cost before building a 
tower?” (Luke 14:28 f.). 

The sayings about the lamp on the lampstand, the 
city set on a hill, the salt without savor, the single eye, 
the tree and its fruits, the sons of the bridechamber 
while the bridegroom is with them, and the physician 
and the sick, are built upon the same general lines as the 
saying about putting the new piece into the old garment, 
although only the last is called a parable. For in each of 
them something that everybody or nobody does in the 
sensuous or concrete world is made parallel to what peo- 
ple ought to do or ought not to do in a similar relation in 
the ethical and spiritual world. 

Matt. 13:52, concerning the scribe that has been 
made a disciple, is referred to as a parable in 13:53, 
yet is not essentially a different thing in rhetorical struc- 
ture from Matt. 7:24-27 (cf. Luke 6:47-49), which 
gives us the image of the house on the rock or on the 
sand. Nor is it different from the picture of the children 
playing in the market place (Luke 7:31-35; cf. Matt. 
11:16-19). The verbal circumstantiality of the intro- 
duction to this last image, “‘Whereunto then shall I liken 
the men of this generation, and to what are they like?” 
reminds one very sharply, except for the lack of the 
mere word “parable,” of the introductory remarks in 
Mark 4:30: “How shall we liken the Kingdom of God? 
or in what parable shall we set it forth?” 

In Luke 6:39 the blind leading the blind is called a 
parable, but Matt! 24:28 (cf. Luke 17:37), ‘““Where- 
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soever the carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together,” is analogous in form. So also is Mark 4:22, 
concerning the revealing of the concealed, and Matt. 
15:26f. (cf. Mark 7:27f.), “It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and cast it to the dogs.” The saying 
about the householder not knowing the hour of the 
thief’s coming (Luke 12:39 f.) is called a parable. This 
should permit us to give the same name to the men look- 
ing for their lord (Luke 12:36—38), to the watching 
servant (Luke 12:42—46), and to the two who knew or 
did not know their lord’s will (Luke 12:47, 48). We 
might add the story which is sometimes called a model 
parable—the parable of extra service (Luke 17: 7-10). 
This is not designated as a parable in the Gospel. But 


it strongly reminds one of Luke 11:5 ff. (the friend at. 


midnight) and Luke 21:29 ff. (the fig tree). In struc- 
ture and matter they strikingly harmonize with Luke 
12730 1 

The passages just given serve, in fact, to show two 
things. The first is that neither the evangelists nor Jesus 
take pains to apply the term “parable” with technical 
consistency. The second is that those sections which in 
these citations are called parables, being in our concep- 
tion really such also, give an indication of how many 
more parables there are in the Gospels than those which 


are rightly, as well as expressly, so named. We may and 


we must complete the evangelistic lists according to the 


analogy of those specimens which are expressly given 


to us. In this way the twenty which became twenty-six 
is on the road to reach a much higher number. 
After thus finding the general field of the parables, 
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we next consider its possible limitations. There are two 
restricting factors: (1) the use of mashal in the Old 
Testament; (2) the distinction between expressed com- 
parison and mere figurative use of words. 

The Aramaic word mashal lies behind the word 
“narable” in the evangelists. Matt. 13:35 finds in Jesus’ 
parables the fulfilment of a prophecy in Ps. 78:2. Mash- 
al was doubtless the word which Jesus and his disciples 
used. At the root of this Hebrew term lies the idea of 
comparison. The mashal might be short or long, pro- 
vided only that it involved a comparison. Balaam’s six 
Hebrew words translated ‘“‘Amalek was the first of the 
nations; but his latter end shall come to destruction” 
(Num. 24:20)’ are called a mashal, and the seven 
verses (24:3-9) are given the same name. Ezek. 18:2, 
“The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge?” is a mashal. In I Sam. 10:12 the 
expression: ‘“‘Is Saul also among the prophets?” is said 
to have become a “mashal.” In this case a striking inci- 
dent in Saul’s life is made to characterize other men in 
entirely different situations, as indeed it does today. 

In Prov. 25:13, 14, 19, 20, the cold of snow, rain- 
less clouds, a broken tooth, taking off a garment in cold 
weather, and putting vinegar upon soda are each in turn, 
when taken with something else with which they are 
compared, called meshalim, or parables. Provided the 
element of comparison was present, almost anything 
could be a mashal and we might add almost any person 
(cf. Ps. 69:11; Deut. 28:37). But, on the other hand, 
the statements of pure history, plain commands, prom- 

sto TTD Soins per ota me] 
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ises, or threats are never meshalim, nor are love songs 
or simple prayers. A mashal demands a comparison. It 
contains a complete proposition composed of two parts 
or halves, one of which is compared with the other. In 
listing Jesus’ parables, then, we include only passages in 
which a comparison is clearly present. 

Secondly, while the parable field therefore includes 
nothing but comparisons, we do not include in our list 
instances of single words used figuratively, but only 
those passages where the comparison is expressly made 
or intended as such. Jesus, of course, sometimes used 
words in a figurative sense. These, however, we notice, 
are never termed parables, for in them the element of 
comparison, while more or less obscurely present, is not 
expressly indicated. Lists of parables which include 
straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel (Matt. 
23:24), the wolf in sheep’s clothing (Matt. 7:15), the 
man with a millstone about his neck cast into the sea 
(Luke 17:2), and the easy yoke and light burden (Matt. 
11:29) go too far. In the first instance cited, for exam- 
ple, the words “swallowing” and “‘camel” cannot be taken 
literally. It is a figurative use of words. So also in the 
last example, Jesus offered no wooden “yoke,” and it was 
impossible to “take” one from him. On the other hand, 
casting children’s bread to dogs is a possible and literal 
act which Jesus used to illustrate a spiritual lesson. 

The brief sentence, “Physician, heal thyself: what- 
soever we have heard done at Capernaum do also here 
in thine own country” (Luke 4:23) is termed a parable ~ 
because the proposition contained in “Physician, heal 
thyself” is clearly meant to be compared with the idea 
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of Jesus’ doing miracles in Nazareth as well as Caper- 
naum. In Luke 12:16 the picture of the rich fool is not 
a mere photograph. Everyone knows that it is meant as 
part of a comparison. In Matthew (15:11, cf. vs. 15), 
again, it is perfectly clear that there is a comparison be- 
tween the process by which, on the one hand, food is 
eaten and digested, and that by which, on the other 
hand, the heart generates evil thoughts and sends them 
out through the mouth in corresponding words. How far 
the parabolic field extends is a question of things com- 
pared rather than of words figuratively used, and while 
every sharply and expressly made comparison between 
an object, image, or narrative and a religious truth or 
proposition may be etymologically and fairly called a 
parable, mere figures of speech are excluded from our 
discussion. 

In making up precise lists, individual exegesis and 
occasional difference of opinion afford somewhat vary- 
ing results. Trench’s list, which is mainly composed of 
the narratives, amounts to but thirty in number. So far 
as English readers are concerned, that is probably the 
general estimate. According to our conception as just 
outlined Trench’s figure would be nearly doubled. Even 
Bruce counts only thirty-three parables and eight para- 
ble-germs, or forty-one in all. Van Koetsweld in his ad- 
mirable Dutch work increases the number to eighty. 
Some scholars have even carried the figure above one 
hundred. Perhaps Jiilicher’s list of fifty-three or Wein- 
el’s of fifty-nine may represent a medium which ap- 
proximates the truth. The varying figures are, in the 
case of the two latter, who adopt substantially the same 
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principle and have substantially the same conception of 
a parable, the result of different conceptions or different 
exegesis of individual passages. Application of the fore- 
going rules and limitations yields the following four ta- 
bles for the uses of practical study. The object of di- 
viding into four lists is to indicate the descending scale 
of certainty with which, from the evangelists’ point of 
view, the term ‘“‘parable” may be applied. 


TABLE I 


’ PASSAGES CALLED PARABLES 
(Each verse or passage cited contains the word ‘‘parable’’) 


Mark Matthew Luke 

T,POOWEL, Geese hanes 4:2, 10, 13, 33]13:3 (10), 18 (24)|8: 4, 9, 11 
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3. Fig tree as harbinger... .. 13:28 24:32 21:29 
4. Mustard seed...........|4:30 (33) 13731 (34) 7 eee 
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TABLE II 
PASSAGES REFERRED TO INCIDENTALLY AS PARABLES 


Mark Matthew Luke 
ete ePOWINe SECTOULY a) aide 20-20"2) Fld. Carne eee |e alee ae 
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TABLE III 


PASSAGES CITED IN TABLE I WuicH OccuR IN PARALLEL SECTIONS 


WITHOUT THE EXPRESS APPELLATION ‘‘PARABLE”’ 


Mark Matthew Luke 
OE ERE IRECOU et ch ford les ah vind c Lane ea ores NER Ee 
6. Beelzebub questions.......|........ 12: 22-30, 43-45|11: 14-26 
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TABLE IV 
PassAGES ADDED BY PARALLELISM 
Mark Matthew 
27. Physician and thesick..... 2°19 oc 12 i, 
28. Sons of the bridechamber. .|2: 18-20 |9:14f. 
29. Lamp onlampstand....... 4:21 5:14a, 15 f. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF A PARABLE 


What is the essential nature of these fifty or sixty 
sayings of Jesus which formed so peculiar and important 
an element in his teaching work? Precisely what is a 
parable? What is its relation to an allegory? to a meta- 
phor? to asimile? 

An allegory may be defined as a metaphor in an ad- 
vanced stage. A metaphor is formed by bringing out a 
conception, not under the usual or abstract word for it, 
but under another word which expresses only a related 
conception. A mental image or picture of anything is not 
in itself necessarily a metaphor, even though it denotes 
a comparison. It may be a simile. The essential differ- 
ence, at least for the purpose of the present study, is 
that while a mere comparison as such is to be taken in a 
literal sense throughout, a metaphor is fundamentally 
non-literal. If, for example, we have in mind a compari- 
son between the life of the wicked and the action of the 
troubled ocean in casting up mire and dirt, we may say: 
The life of the wicked is like the tossing sea when it casts 
up mire and dirt. Here everything is to be taken just as 
it stands. The life of the wicked is the life of the wicked. 
The troubled sea is the troubled sea, and nothing more. 

But if, with the life of the wicked in mind and mean- 
ing to exhibit it, we make the single statement, “The sea 
casts up mire and dirt,” then by the sea we mean some- 
thing else than the sea. That is, we must translate the 
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word “sea” into ‘the life of the wicked.” In similar 
fashion the mire and dirt must be translated into the im- 
purity and foulness of the actions of the wicked. In a 
metaphor something lies in concealment behind the lit- 
eral expression. 

Jesus, of course, used both simile and metaphor in 
a natural way and without special design. That day will — 
come on men suddenly as a snare (Luke 21:34). Satan 
desired to sift the disciples as wheat (Luke 22:31). The 
masses were distressed and scattered abroad as shep- 
herdless sheep (Matt. 9:36). The disciples were to be 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves (Matt. 10:16). 
Many a time Jesus would have gathered Jerusalem’s 
children as a hen gathers her chickens under her wings 
(Luke 13:34). These are similes. Every word in them 
is to be taken literally just as it stands. 

But when Jesus says of certain Pharisees, ““They de- 
vour widows’ houses” (Mark 12:40), the devouring is 
not literal. Houses cannot be masticated and swallowed. 
The woman was made whole of her scourge (Mark 
5:34), but no literal whip had been used upon her dur- 
ing those twelve years. “Thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven” (Mark 10:21), but such treasure was not made - 
up of metal shekels. These are metaphors; and their 
fundamental distinctive quality is that the expressions 
in them are not to be taken literally. In a simile, on the 
other hand, they are invariably to be so taken. 

Now it is a remarkable characteristic of the para- - 
bles that they read as if the expressions in them were to 
be taken in a perfectly simple and literal sense. It is 
only by forced insertions that they have anything more 
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than their face value. The stories of the sower, of the 
men to whom talents or pounds were intrusted, of the 
shrewd steward, and of the prodigal son, bear no marks 
of anything concealed below the surface. Whenever one 
reads an allegory he is immediately made aware of 
something additional that lies in or behind the literal 
meaning of the expressions and is intended to take the 
place of that literal meaning. There are many such al- 
legories in the Gospel of John.: “The true vine” is more 
than a grape-bearing growth. “The good shepherd” is 
more than a faithful caretaker of sheep. In the parables, 
to be sure, the image or narrative half is used to make a 
spiritual application. But in the image or story itself 
there is no mark of anything of the kind. The very sim- 
plicity, naturalness, and freedom from obscure hints and 
suggestions which characterize the parables of Jesus are 
strong evidence that they are to be taken essentially as 
similes. 

The parables of Jesus, moreover, for the most part, 
do actually and expressly make formal comparisons. 
Metaphors and allegories, on the contrary, seldom or 
never do this. They stand, as it were, in their singleness 
and isolation. Thomas More has an ideal England in 
mind in his Utopia, but he does not say so. Pilgrim’s 
Progress is considered the greatest allegory in the world. 
From beginning to end we are incited to see and feel 
comparisons between our soul’s experiences and the in- 
cidents of a marvelously varied journey. But the com- 
parison is never formally made. That would have been 
ruinous in an allegory. It is behind, or rather in, the 
incidents of the journey that we are made to feel the 
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spiritual experiences. The narrative is not to be taken 
literally, although it reads as if it were. Every such word 
as “like,” “likened,” “as,” or “‘resemble,” is rigidly omit- 
ted (except in the notes of editors! ). 

These words of comparison, however, abound at the 
beginning of Jesus’ parables. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is “like” —like a king, like a householder, like a grain of 
mustard seed, like a merchant. This very form of speech 
constrains us, not to see another meaning in something, 
but to compare that something with another something. 
Bunyan’s Holy War is an allegory. Who can imagine 
him saying: “The city of Mansoul is like the human 
heart. Captain Resistance is like the obstinate will”? 
That would make the allegory into a long string of simi- 
les and would spell its ruin. Precisely so, only in the re- 
verse direction, changing Jesus’ similes into allegories 
would spell their ruin, at least for the historical purposes 
of his work for the Kingdom of God. 

Tillotson* says the parables are not two planes 
touching each other at every point. This is entirely right 
as far as it goes. But it suggests a further and more 
positive figure for the parables, for they are two planes, 
one above the other and parallel to it. What is true in — 
one plane is true in the other. One plane is not to be 
lifted up into identity or coincidence with the other. The 
two are to be kept separate and parallel and to be com- 
pared, the one with the other. The frequent use of ex- 
press and formal particles and phrases of comparison is 
a strong indication that as a class the parables are 
similes. 


* Trench, Notes on the Parables, p. 34. 
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The naturalness of Jesus’ parables, that is, their 
fidelity to things as they are in the world of nature and 
of human life, is another argument against taking them 
as allegories and in favor of classing them with similes. 
For there is invariably a touch of the unnatural in every 
allegory. Riickert’s famous allegory, “Der Mann in 
Syrerland,” illustrates this. He pictures a man who 
while falling into a great pit grasps with one hand at the 
branch of a small tree on the slope and saves himself. 
Below is a dragon waiting to devour him. At the root of 
the tree are two mice, one white, the other black, in- 
cessantly gnawing at the root of the tree. Some luscious 
berries grow within reach of the man’s free hand. These 
he picks and eats with satisfaction. Whoever reads that 
knows he is going to get something more than the mere 
story. It is, as Rickert later interprets it, an allegory 
of man’s clinging to life, with death waiting below to de- 
vour him, and the black mouse, night, and the white 
mouse, day, like the gnawing tooth of time, bringing on 
the inevitable hour. Meanwhile the man despite his po- 
sition reaches out after the delights of life and enjoys 
them. But our point here is that no man ever found him- 
self in such a position. The thing never happened nor 
could happen. 

Or let a man examine the landscape and other im- 
agery of Pilgrim’s Progress. The Slough of Despond can 
scarcely be duplicated in nature. One is not likely to see 
an actual fire burning against a wall, with one man try- 
ing to quench it with water and another man back of the 
wall secretly pouring oil upon the flame. One does not 
see on our city streets people dressed in gold or having 
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actual marks put upon their foreheads. There never was 
literally such a fight as that of Christian and Apollyon. 
This departure from reality and nature constantly re- 
curs in allegory, just because it is allegory. One never 
looks for the literal in it. He is thinking of the some- 
thing else that is meant by the images and incidents. If 
they are not too grossly improbable, the reader is per- 
haps all the more interested because his mind is not real- 
_ ly on the story itself but on its interpretation. 

Now Jesus’ parables are the antithesis of all this. 
Probability and verisimilitude are never lost sight of. 
The Pharisee and the publican act with entire natural- 
ness. We know about how the prodigal son is going to 
come out from his wandering because that is the way the 
career of prodigals naturally ends. 

If Jesus had meant his pictures to be taken allegori- 
cally he would have given his imagery at least some of 
those peculiar unnatural or supernatural touches which 
are necessary in order to make men see, at least by sug- 
gestion, that something beyond the literal is intended. 
If, on the other hand, Jesus meant to call attention to a 
fact of nature or life and to say to men, “‘As things go 
in this instance taken from ordinary life, so they go in 
the Kingdom of God also,” then it would have been im- 
perative that his instance from nature or human life be 
true to ordinary fact. Else men might say: “Such a 
thing never happens in actual life, and we do not believe 
that it happens in the Kingdom of God.” Thus the very 
fact that Jesus was so absolutely true to external nature 
and the ways of men goes a long way toward proving 
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that his parables are always to be taken as similes and 
never as allegories. 

How inevitably an element of unnaturalness creeps 
into imagery when it is used with allegorical intent may 
be seen by contrasting two passages taken from familiar 
English literature. The poet Bryant, in his lines “To a 
Waterfowl,” describes a wild swan on its seasonal mi- 
gration. The poem is an extended simile, like one of 
Jesus’ parables. The poet has a purpose, to be sure, but 
it is neither concealed nor revealed in the description of 
the bird. The picture is true to nature, and every word 
is to be taken literally. The sunset, the outline of the 
bird against the crimson cloud, the lake, the margin of 
the river, the movement of the wings, the wild scream, 
and the reeds are used almost as a naturalist might use 
them. The application of the image is a later matter. 
The whole poem is a simile. 

Browning, on the other hand, uses the same image 
of a migrating bird as a indication of the manifold, mys- 
tic, and strange ways in which God guides the soul. The 
migration he describes is not, however, like Bryant’s, an 
ordinary, natural, and normal one. The passage I refer 
to is the well-known one in the first section of ‘“Para- 
celsus”’: 

... . 1 go to prove my soul. 
I see my way as birds their trackless way— 
I shall arrive: what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow, 


In some time—his good time—lI shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
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Everyone acknowledges the allegorical power of these 
lines. But ordinarily migrating birds do not make great 
circuits or encounter blinding fireballs or stifling snow. 
They may possibly make their way through thunder- 
storms in summer or through snowstorms at the ap- 
proach of winter. These, however, are exceptional fea- 
tures of migration and do not readily suggest themselves 
in connection with it, yet this does not injure the alle- 
gory, for an allegory need not describe what is familiar 
and well known or what is obviously true to nature. 
Hence the blinding fireballs, the sleet, the stifling snow, 
and the uncertainty whether Paracelsus’ soul is making 
a flight through the air or tramping along the earth are 
entirely in order. 

The fact that Jesus’ language in his parables never 
passes into the improbable or abnormal but always has 
verisimilitude and keeps strictly within the lines of ac- 
tual nature and the observable actions of the visible 
world affords a very strong presumption, especially in 
view of the highly spiritual nature of his work, that in 
the parables we are dealing, not with metaphor or alle- 
gory, but with simple comparison or simile. 

The additional fact that some of Jesus’ parables can- 
not be made into metaphors except of the very poorest 
kind shows that these particular parables, at least, can 
never have been conceived by Jesus in an allegorical 
vein and, taken with the evidence already adduced, 
tends to show that, even in cases where a parable can be 
made into a good metaphor or allegory, Jesus did not in- 
tend it to be so used. 

The parable of the fig tree (Mark 13:28) is in point 
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here. It contains two similar propositions side by side. 
One of them concerns the fig tree; the other concerns 
that for the sake of which the fig tree is mentioned, 
namely, the coming of the Son of Man. This parable is 
of course a simile, but any allegory made from it would 
necessarily be poor; for the similarity of summer to the 
Son of Man is remote, and the vernal impulses in the fig 
tree are not very much like the frightful portents of 
earthquake, famine, and the like.. Because of this essen- 
tial dissimilarity a developed allegorical comparison is 
not to be thought of. But the inference from certain ter- 
rible events that the parousia is near is illustrated by the 
familiar fact that from the outleafing of the fig tree any- 
one infers the nearness of summer. The relation be- 
tween the appearing of the terrible events and the pa- 
rousia is the same as that between the leafing out of the 
fig tree and the summer. The same general law is evi- 
dent in both propositions. Nevertheless they are so in- 
dependent that if the “‘so ye also” were omitted, no one 
would guess from anything in verse 29 that verse 28 had 
preceded it and essentially belonged to it as part of a 
simile. Moreover the injunction, “From the fig tree 
learn her parable,” forbids us to allegorize the picture. 
The fig tree is a fig tree. It is not a metaphor for any- 
thing else. The certainty with which, in the leafy de- 
velopment of the fig tree, the approach of summer ap- 
pears is the measure of the certainty with which the 
wars and rumors of wars and other foretokens men- 
tioned in the chapter proclaim the nearness of the pa- 
rousia. It is this certainty to which Jesus calls attention. 
He does not dilate upon any significance in the rising 
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sap or in the buds treated as pictures of the parousia. 
He deals only with the time and the signs by which it is 
to be recognized. 

The simile of the thief (Luke 12:39, 40, 41) is also 
a testimony against allegorizing. If we compare the de- 
tails and give them essential symbolism, then the Lord 
appears to be represented as a thief. Again the patches 
and the garment mentioned in Luke 5:36 are called a 
parable. There is, however, no formal “like” or “is lik- 
ened.” Shall we then allegorize and interpret each fea- 
ture? What an interesting object that must be, says 
Jiilicher, which can be named new patches and at the 
same time newly fermenting wine: a not-agreeing and a 
bursting! But if taken as similes every difficulty is re- 
moved and the meaning is entirely obvious: The new 
and living Kingdom must not be cast into the stiff forms 

of the old. 
| The parables, then, have all the marks of similes. 
They frequently contain the very words “like” and 
“likewise.” They are free from the unrealism which 
marks allegories, and not a few of them make only im- 
practicable or absurd metaphors. 

If, then, it be conceded that the parables in general 
are similes, this fact is an indication of their original 
purpose. While we do not discuss the purpose of the 
parables in detail until a later chapter, it is well to note 
here the general fact that it is a very practical use to 
which similes are adapted and to which they are usually 
put in literature and in life. 

Milton’s marvelous similes, for example, are not 
used so much to convey general religious teaching as to 
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make some present and definite situation or action in 
the poem clear and intelligible to the reader. The spears 
of the celestial angels who guard Paradise are like ears 
of ripe grain (Paradise Lost, IV, 980). The fallen an- 
gels are as multitudinous as autumnal leaves (I, 302). 
At the summons of their leader they swarm together 
like bees in springtime around a hive (I, 768 f.). It is 
of the very nature of similes in literature to illustrate 
and make clear some abstract or far-off situation or 
function at which the reader is supposed to be present 
and assist. The similes in Paradise Lost have been in- 
dexed and classified, and a perusal of the list as given, 
for example, at the close of the second volume of Bohn’s 
edition of Milton’s works, makes the fact clear. For in 
such lists we are continuously encountering some one of 
the high and strange things with which the poet deals, 
set side by side with something as commonly known or 
as natural as the locusts of Egypt or the evening mist. 
An illustration from Wordsworth may be still more 
directly to the point. Everyone recalls the clear and 
beautiful imagery in the fourth book of “The Excur- 
sion,” in which he likens man’s sense of a spiritual pres- 
ence in the universe to a child holding a sea shell to its 
ear and hearing the roaring noise it makes. It is easy to 
regard the whole passage as conveying a general teach- 
ing. Yet in the conception of the poet the simile is di- 
rected with a definite, didactic purpose to a particular 
individual at a definite time. The Solitary says to his 
friend, “To you it doth impart,” “Here you stand.” 
These references from general literature may be suf- 
ficient to indicate the general fact that, even in imagina- 
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tive discourse, the simile by its very nature is all but 
universally connected with some single definite histori- 
cal and local or supposedly historical and local situation. 
The situation may be that of Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden, as in Milton, or it may be a nameless wan- 
derer and solitary in an English valley. But in both 
cases it is not a general spiritual truth or abstract spir- 
itual development with which the simile is connected. 
Such general spiritual principles or far-reaching histo- 
ries and experiences may be illustrated by allegories 
like Ruckert’s or Bunyan’s. The simile, on the con- 
trary, by virtue of its own definiteness and naturalness, 
connects itself with some special historic situation of 
fact or thought, and with individual contacts. 

That the parables of Jesus, by virtue of being simi- 
les, were connected with definite situations is further 
suggested by the general truth that, while orators who 
are giving set orations or panegyrics may occasionally 
~ use allegories, they, for the most part at least, use simi- 
les when they have a direct present object to gain. The 
more lofty or critical the occasion, the more certainly 
we find them employing, not allegory, as we might ex- 
pect, but simile. When Webster made his great reply to 
Hayne he used the figure of an ocean-tossed mariner. 
He might easily have made the comparison into a fine 
allegory. But the situation was extremely definite and 
critical, and the speaker’s purpose of vast importance, 
and the great oration begins with its well-known, plain, 
and forcible simile. 

The history of fables, moreover, might be added to 
show that the simile, at least the narrative simile, by its 
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very nature almost inevitably connects itself with a 
definite occasion. For while the classic fables in their 
modern altered and elaborated forms frequently have 
general “morals” attached to them, literary criticism 
shows that primarily and originally they were used by 
orators for immediate political purposes. Stesichoros, 
the poet-orator, used the story of the horse and the stag 
as a kind of simile to prevent the Himeraans from giving 
Phalaris a strong bodyguard. Aesop told the story of 
the fox, the hedgehog, and the gnats in order to save the 
life of the demagogue he was defending. 

Thus when once it is clear that the parables are 
similes rather than metaphors or extended allegories, 
their very nature as such points to their having been 
used by Jesus to meet definite situations, as these arose 
one after another in his ministry. Allegories such as 
those to which we have already referred portray some 
general or future pilgrimage of the soul or illustrate in 
some way the inconsistency with which the soul, while 
hanging over an abyss and a devouring dragon, gives its 
strength to some trivial thing like picking berries. The 
parables of Jesus, on the contrary, as similes, were prob- 
ably given almost wholly to present, practical, and im- 
mediate historic situations. 

Jesus’ parables as similes naturally had the same 
purpose which simple similes have everywhere in speech 
and conversation. Similes are used to secure conviction 
in regard to some single truth or proposition. The one 
point toward which Jesus aims in any given parable, just 
as in the case of the orator, is conviction which shall 
issue in action of a certain kind at a certain time in a cer- 
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tain situation. Sometimes this is directly stated at the 
close of a parable, as “Go thou and do likewise;”’ but 
more often it is implied in the essential structure. Thus 
the story of the prodigal son is made to close by such a 
description of the elder brother’s attitude as should have 
made the Pharisees who heard it change their attitude 
toward Jesus’ treatment of publicans and sinners. 


CHAPTER III 
THE ORIGINAL PURPOSE OF A PARABLE 


In the first chapter we aimed to discover the proper 
area of our investigation, that is, the exact passages and 
the number of them which may fairly be called parables. 
The second chapter was given to an equally external or 
outward aspect of the subject, that is, to determining the 
technical literary or oratorical class to which the para- 
bles belong. It was decided there that, while Jesus may 
have used and doubtless did occasionally use other forms 
of speech such as metaphors, the parables which he con- 
tinuously used throughout his active ministry were sim- 
iles. The present chapter aims to go a little deeper and 
to ask if it is possible to discover in the present records 
of the parables the original form or character of their 
utterance and the general nature of the occasions which 

called them forth. 
| Matthew and Mark knew just as well as Luke 
(1:1-3) that “many” had had a hand in writing or re- 
arranging in narrative or didactic form the separate 
items of Jesus’ life and teachings. All three felt at lib- 
erty to adapt, arrange, and rearrange. But, as the spirit 
of Jesus kept Paul from going northward into Bithynia 
or southward in proconsular Asia and compelled him to 
go westward to the Aegean shore, so that same spirit 
kept the evangelists in the straight line of what they 
were sure that Jesus said and did, or must have said and 
done. Mastered by his spirit, they again and again set 
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down things which they confessed they did not under- 
stand, because they found them in what they felt were 
authentic sources. In the very clearness and simplicity 
of their motives, and particularly in the sharp yet lofty 
spiritual outlines of the parable pictures themselves 
which make them shine persistently through any envel- 
opings or additions, we have a guaranty that any accre- 
tions or alterations which may have been made in the 
parables have not vitally altered the nucleus, or rather 
the soul, of these pictures as they came from Jesus’ lips. 

It is true that the modern day of precise literal 
translation had not yet arrived. ‘Everyone knows the 
freedom with which the Greek translators of the Old 
Testament made the Hebrew into the Septuagint., This 
freedom is especially evident in the case of an Old Tes- 
tament parable. Ezekiel’s picture of the two eagles and 


the vine in his seventeenth chapter is thoroughly, though — 


not of course radically, changed by the time it has been 
made into the Greek form. It is certain, however, that 
the original image in any of Jesus’ parables, because of 
its power and simplicity, has suffered far less alteration. 
The change between the Hebrew and the Septuagint is 
exceedingly instructive. Yet, while freely admitting that 
the evangelists were not stenographic reporters, that 
Aramaic is not Greek, that Greek is not English and that 
transplanting is not translation, we may with equal cer- 
tainty also declare that the evangelists’ reverence for 
Jesus was absolute. They would not knowingly have 
falsified the intent of his slightest word. Their Master 
taught them a message of the heart and soul. Their de- 
votion to such a teacher was of necessity ethical and 
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faithful to the truth. It was not in all their thought to 
suppress anything essential in what he said. It was 
their thought of thoughts to reproduce his message to 
men. 7 
The entire material in the Gospels might be divided 
into three groups: first, the general sayings of Jesus; 
second, the parables; and third, the incidents or events. 
From the viewpoint of spiritual devotion to Jesus, the 
incidents or events would be the most liable to altera- 
tion because they contained statements about other peo- 
ple and in regard to incidents outside his own life as well 
as statements made by others about himself or his words, 
while on the other hand his short aphorisms or definite 
forms of prayer would be most reverentially kept from 
alteration. The parables would be preserved with this 
same reverence as regards their essential message, be- 
cause that message came from the lips of Jesus; but as 
regards their narrative form, the parables, being thought 
of as free invention, would be subject to verbal changes 
while yet their luminous centers would be kept intact. 
Our conclusion from the fact that the canonical rec- 
ords of the parables show marks of a previous fluidity of 
statement is that Jesus could scarcely have intended the 
parables to be fixed crystallizations. In that case the 
faithfulness of his disciples to their master would have 
shown itself in some marked regard for their precise 
phraseology. It would not have been possible, as it now 
is, to speak of a Lukan or Markan style of parable. The 
variations in the synoptic records seem to show that 
Jesus uttered simple stories which met and modified 
certain definite and local situations. The temporary or 
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passing character of the record of the original parable 
indicates a temporary or passing purpose in the utter- 
ance of it. 
{~ A careful scrutiny of the narrative settings of the 
parables as they appear in our synoptic records bears 
out this idea, that the parables were spoken on definite 
occasions and to meet present needs. Every parable Je- 
sus sus spoke was doubtless imbedded in his great life-pur- 
pose, and conveyed some phase of the eternal truth he 
came to reveal. | But to say this is not to deny the fact 
that each parable considered by itself was of a passing 
and temporary character. Webster’s speech made at the 
White murder trial enunciated great principles in regard 
to conscience and duty, but the whole speech was never- 
theless meant to secure the conviction of the particular 
man on trial at that particular time. Even the great 
principles just alluded to were so illustrated and shaped 
as to gain the immediate object in hand. In like manner 
the timeless truths of the Kingdom of God were given 
temporary and passing illustration in parables, each of 
which was exactly fitted to its own hour. 
That this was Matthew’s conception is evident from 
those parables which he alone records. The story of the 
unmerciful servant (Matt. 18:21-35) was not primarily 
a pictorial crystallization of Jesus’ general doctrine of 
forgiveness. It was the answer to a specific mathemati- 
cal question made by the individual Peter at a particular 
time and place (vs. 21). Again, it was for direct person- 
al rebuke and enlightenment of the same apostle’s “hire 
and salary” view of sacrifice (19:27) that the parable 
of the hours (20:1—16) was spoken, as is shown by the 
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connective “for” (20:1). The story of the two sons 
(21:28-32) dealt directly with the specific issue raised 
at a specific time between specific parties concerning the 
commission of John to baptize. The parable of the mar- 
riage feast of the king’s son (22:2-14) is a direct sup- 
plement to the parable of the wicked husbandmen, and 
is a direct thrust made at the same parties at the same 
time (vs. 1). The parables of the ten virgins and the ten 
talents (25:1-30) are meant to meet and modify ina 
private way and in special conference the peculiar frame 
of mind into which the disciples were thrown at a certain 
time by Jesus’ statement that not one stone of the tem- 
ple should be left standing on another (24:2 f.). 

Two parables are peculiar to Mark: that of the seed 
growing secretly (4:26-29), to which we shall refer 
later, and that of the householder, of which Jesus spe- 
cifically indicates time and occasion (13:37). 

The numerous parables peculiar to Luke give the 
same impression of special place, time, and purpose. 
The story of the two debtors (7:41 f.) is an arrow shot 
directly at Simon on the occasion of the anointing by the 
sinful woman. The broad neighborliness of the good Sa- 
maritan is a direct thrust at a certain lawyer (10:25). 
The story of the midnight importunity (11:5—8) is not 
only a piece of instruction given in connection with a 
prayer of Jesus at a certain time but is emphatically ad- 
dressed to the disciples (11:1, 9). The wedding feast 
(12:35-40) inculcates vigilance on the part of the dis- 
ciples toward the coming of the Son of Man (vss. 36, 
41). The same is evidently true of the picture of the 
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wise and faithful steward (12:41-48), for it is spoken 
in the same connection. 

The parable of the unfruitful fig tree (13:6-9) is 
uttered upon the occasion of receiving the news in re- 
gard to the Galileans murdered by Pilate (13:1), and 
again the direction is very pointed: “Except ye repent” 
(13:5). The parable of the great supper (14:16—-24) 
seems very broad in its bearings, but on the face of the 
record it is spoken directly to a certain enthusiastic ta- 
ble-companion (14:15 f.). The three parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son (15:3-32) will be 
mentioned a little later. The story of the shrewd steward 
(16:1-9) was spoken in the presence of the Pharisees 
and perhaps partly intended for them, but was ad- 
dressed directly to the disciples then and there (vss. 
I,Q). 

The story of the rich man and Lazarus (16:19-31), 
if we follow the best commentators in assigning verses 
15-18 to another connection, was aimed directly at the 
Pharisees. The peculiar mention of Moses at the close 
of the story confirms the impression. The parable of 
extra service (17:7—10) is spoken and applied by Jesus 
directly to the apostles (vss. 7, 10). The picture of the 
unscrupulous judge and the importunate widow (18:2- 
8) seems somewhat general, yet, like the parallel story 
of the friend at midnight, may well have been intended 
to meet a very definite situation. The picture of the 
Pharisee and the publican was a direct thrust at certain 
individuals who trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous and set all others at naught (18:9). The para- 
ble of the pounds (19:12—27) was especially aimed at a 
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specific mental attitude in regard to the immediacy of 
the appearing of the Kingdom of God (19:11). 

Now it may be urged that, while each of the synop- + 
tists in giving these parables almost universally assigns 
to them a particular occasion and an immediate rather 
than general purpose, the teaching itself may neverthe- 
less have been intended as general, for it is doubtless 
true that a very specific occasion may give rise to very 
general teaching uttered upon the spot,j But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, this is not the impression the records convey, 
for they represent the parables not only as spoken to 
definite persons or groups but as reflecting precise states 
of mind in those to whom they were spoken. The para- 
ble of the two debtors, for example (Luke 7:41 f.), was 
not primarily meant to convey the general proposition 
that a deep feeling of gratitude in the human soul nat- 
urally leads it to give greater service than a shallower 
feeling can prompt. It directly mirrored the then present 
fact that the man Simon sitting there at that table did 
not have so deep a feeling of forgiveness as the sinful 
woman had. And this specific fact is clearly shown by 
the personal application Jesus unhesitatingly proceeds 
to make in the succeeding verses (7:44-47). 

It is worth noting that the specific and occasional 
bearing and intent of a parable is often much more real 
than at first appears. The Gospels were compiled for 
evangelistic purposes, and this fact itself tended to give 
to the application, which was primarily individual and 
special, a larger and more general connection. In the 
fifteenth chapter of Luke the parable of the lost sheep 
was spoken upon a definite occasion. It was composed 
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for and aimed at Pharisaic and scribal criticisms (vss. 
rf.). Yet its teaching might very conceivably be con- 
sidered general. It is of the very quality of human na- 
ture as such to be more glad over the restoration of 
something that has been lost or ruined than over some- 
thing that has always been kept sound and secure. 
There was an application and an intended application 
to the Pharisees. Granting that they themselves had 
never wandered from the true fold, they ought to be all 
the more glad at the return of some sheep that had gone 
astray. Still the application may be a very general one 
if the parable is taken barely at its face value. The same 
statement holds good of the lost coin. 

But when we come to the lost son, the fully detailed 
close of the story, with its very evident identification of 
the elder brother, points back to a similar unspoken lo- 
cal and occasional element which, though not put into 
words, is really present in the narratives of the sheep 
and the coin. We should have suspected and inferred 
its presence in all three parables, even if the parable of 
the lost son had stopped at the twenty-fourth verse. 
The extended account of the spirit and temper of the 
elder son (vss. 26-32) reveals the historic, temporary, 
and specific intent of the other two parables with a 
sharpness of which we should not otherwise have been 
aware. In them too, although undescribed, there is an 
elder brother. Taken in connection with our other evi- 
dences of the primarily local and occasional teaching 
and purpose of the parables, the very fact that the Gos- 
pels were written with a general evangelistic purpose in- 
dicates, as the illustration just used may serve to show, 
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that the personal and local features were more definitely 
and sharply present in the parables than our records of 
them would naturally exhibit. 

We have been speaking of the parables recorded in 
only one Gospel. The parables which are recorded in 
more than one Gospel afford further evidence on the 
question. It may be objected to our view that, where the 
same parable is related by more than one evangelist, the 
situation or application is often varied by the different 
narrators, and that therefore we cannot be sure in any 
one case that the specific occasion or application was 
definitely known. We freely recognize the fact that dif- 
ferent evangelists give the very same metaphors or sim- 
iles in different connections. The simile of a disciple not 
being above his master is in point here. In Luke (6:39, 
40) Jesus connects it with the idea of a blind teacher 
leading a blinded pupil and makes it illustrate the fact 
that the teaching of a leader makes his follower, when 
once that follower has fully absorbed and appropriated 
his master’s teaching, to be like his leader. Matthew, on 
the other hand, connects the simile with the persecu- 
tions which the disciples must meet: If I, Jesus, have 
been falsely accused and misrepresented, so also will it 
be with you. Hence the first evangelist adds to the say- 
ing the phrase that the servant is not above his lord in 
order to indicate more specifically the fact that the lot 
of Jesus’ followers will be like his own. 

Again and again we find such different connections 
of the same comparison or parable. In the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew the parables of the mustard seed 
and the leaven are spoken on the same day as the para- 
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ble of the sower, while in Luke (chap. 13) they have a 
much later place. Mark again agrees with Matthew so 
far as the parable of the mustard seed goes, but omits 
that of the leaven altogether. Luke in his fifteenth chap- 
ter puts the lost sheep and the lost coin together as 
spoken by Jesus to the self-righteous Pharisees in de- 
fense of his attitude toward publicans and sinners. Mat- 
thew, on the other hand (18:12-14), distinctly con- 
nects the parable of the lost sheep with an exhortation 
to the disciples (18:1) given to check any incipient 
pride of repulsion which the disciples might feel toward 
any weak and erring individual who might have gone 
astray. It is true that we cannot always critically decide 
which situation was the original one. It is also perfectly 
true that Jesus may well have had certain great and ob- 
vious illustrations which he himself used more than 
once, and in different situations, for there are certain 
great image-themes, like sheep, children, sunrise and 
sunset, seed-sowing, or fishing, which are capable of 
many different applications. On the whole it may be 
that Julicher’s assertion is not much too strong when, 
in speaking of the final reducing of the tradition of Jesus 
to writing, he declares that “when” and “before what 
circle of hearers” the parables were spoken were no 
longer clear at the time the synoptists wrote. His state- 
ment doubtless needs some limitations. Yet the evangel- 
ists, inspired by the freedom of their great purpose to 
win men to their Master, could with entire conscien- 
tiousness go so far as even to detach their material from 
its connections in their sources and interlock and inter- 
weave it together in such groupings and connections as 
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seemed practically necessary for them. They might also 
“discover” situations in which some noble parable or 
simile was spoken. They might even add to a parable 
some concluding aphorism which they felt Jesus must 
have added, such as, ‘“‘Many are called, but few chosen” 
(Matt. 22:14), or an introductory notice, ‘““Men ought 
always to pray and not to faint” (Luke 18:1). For they 
felt that their sources themselves were evidently inade- 
quate, and that back of even these the oral tradition in 
passing from mouth to mouth might easily have given 
different shapings to minor details. The tradition of Je- 
sus had grown up through the years; and could they, 
without being defective in their well-considered loyalty 
to the master who was back of all writing and all tradi- 
tion, fail to put his story and his sayings into what they 
felt necessarily to be the best and truest connection with 
him? 

But even if in view of the different statements of 
the evangelists themselves we concede a large amount 
’ of uncertainty in regard to many of the specific situa- 
tions;\the concession does not at all affect our argument. 
For it is not claimed that the situations are now in every 
case unquestionably ascertainable. (T he general fact to 
which attention is called is that the evangelists almost 
invariably assign some situation or other and some defi- 
nite occasion or application to each parable. \If they had 
not felt and known that Jesus spoke his parables to meet 
or modify{definite situations,|the very uncertainty in re- 
gard to the actual occasion would have made them omit 
the mention of any situation whatever. They evidently 
felt, on the contrary, that some situation must be as- 
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signed, and this very fact is an evidence that, in their 
sources and in the recollections which men had, the par- 
ables of Jesus were considered to have arisen upon oc- 
casion and to have been intended to meet and modify or 
reverse specific historic mental and spiritual attitudes. 

A further argument arises from certain peculiar 
qualities of the third Gospel. Luke is frequently, and I 
think justly, credited with narrating parables more near- 
ly in the spirit of Jesus than is the case with Matthew or 
Mark. He is said to have caught more effectively than 
they the broad and tender humanitarian spirit of Jesus 
as evidenced for example in the stories of the Good Sa- 
maritan and of the Prodigal Son. Now such a broad hu- 
manitarian spirit is apt to spend itself on large and gen- 
eral situations. It sees humanity in the mass and di- 
rects its exhortations toward large companies. It makes 
its appeals to great gatherings. It is, however, the oppo- 
site fact that confronts us in Luke’s record. These same 
great humanitarian parables are spoken in order to meet 
the sharp question of some lawyer or the bitter attitude 
of some group of religious critics. The Good Samaritan 
is an answer to a single individual and the wealth of de- 
scription in the story of the Prodigal Son is expended 
upon a definite set of narrow-minded men who were 
gathered about him at a particular time for a definite 
and sinister purpose. 

Luke’s whole gospel story walks in close contact 
with Jesus’ wide and universal sympathy, and yet the 
parables that embody it most richly and profoundly are 
set and framed in the most narrow, angular, transient, 
and individualistic situations of personal criticism and 
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defense. (Tf Luke’s reports reveal a specially accurate 
appropriation of Jesus’ parabolic ministry in other re- 
spects, he must be credited with a corresponding accu- 
racy in assigning the origin of even the most discursive 
of them to a narrow and passing provocation. ) However 
widely spread and prismatic the light of any single para- 
ble may be, Luke’s faithfulness to fact makes it pass 
through a narrow aperture at first. 

A still further argument may be found in the Mark- 
an material. It has just been said that it is striking that 
the broadest and most humanitarian of the synoptists, 
the one who wrote for the gentile world, should never- 
theless so clearly assign to the parables a transient and 
temporary occasion and purpose. Without raising the 
more uncertain questions of synoptic criticism, let us 
note that those who hold that Luke had sources older 
than Mark may say that{Luke reflects in his attitude 
the earliest strata of gospel tradition. It was not simply 
because he felt in a general way that such close and defi- 
nite connections were the general fact in Jesus’ life, but 
because he had just such connections indicated in the 
sources that lay under his eye. But coming to our Gos- 
pels as they stand, among which Mark is admittedly the 
oldest, we notice that in Markan material Mark him- 
self gives most clearly the impression that Jesus’ pur- 
pose in uttering a parable was to influence specific indi- 
viduals or groups at a specific time. 

The fact in question appears from a comparison of 
the two parable chapters, Matthew 13 and Mark 4. In 
Matthew’s chapter we seem to have a general collection 
of parables and it cannot be denied that we get from it 
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the impression that the parables of Jesus were uttered in 
groups and, like the Sermon on the Mount, were meant 
for general and permanent instruction. But when we 
turn to Mark’s chapter, Matthew’s seven successive par- 
ables become three, and these three contain essentially 
the same basic figure. All three are seed parables. For 
the purpose of meeting a certain definite condition in 
the multitude they are practically one parable. Their 
aim is to make the multitude feel that the message of the 
New Kingdom met then and there with a fate corres- 
ponding to the condition of the hearts that were hear- 
ing it. The impression we get from Mark is that no 
other parable was spoken on that immediate occasion. 
How long an interval elapsed before the next was given 
we cannot say. But we do have ground for saying that 
it was not until a new and special condition or aptitude 
of soul or some new set of circumstances had arisen. ~ 
For while Mark’s phrase ‘‘many such parables” indi- 
cates a prolific use of them on the part of Jesus which 
corresponds to the outrush of the seven in the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew, his other phrase, ‘“‘as they were able 
to hear it,” indicates that each new parable was designed 
to meet a newly arising and special set of circumstances 
or condition of soul. The outrush of utterances was flu- 
ent, but punctuated before each new parable by some 
new spiritual phase, attitude, or circumstance which it 
was designed to meet. 

Matthew’s collection takes a much more general 
time-view. It includes the far-reaching picture of the 
tares, with its suggestion of a far-off judgment and sepa- 
ration of the righteous and the wicked, and the parable 
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of the net, with its reference to the end of the world. 
There is a strong flavor of general teaching here, and if 
all seven parables in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew 
were actually and historically spoken in one continued 
and connected discourse, that fact would render the 
present view less probable. But the acknowledged fact 
that Matthew’s parable chapter is an expansion of 
Mark’s reverses such an inference and in reality indi- 
cates that the appearance of a great outrush of general 
teaching, so far as it really exists, is the fruit of the first 
evangelist’s natural tendency to group similar material 
together, and is an indication of the general and as it 
were homiletical purpose of the compilation, while, on 
the other hand, Mark’s record discloses more nearly the 
actual practice of Jesus. 

This transition from the first and incidental use of 
a parable to the general use is not as a matter of fact 
left wholly without witness in the synoptic records, for 
in Mark (13:37; cf. 13:33) the parable of the absent 
householder is at first directed sharply and without ques- 
tion to the disciples themselves." It is afterwards ex- 
tended with equal definiteness to people in general. In 
Luke’s somewhat similar parable of watching (12:41) 
we almost seem to surprise the transition from the inci- 
dental to the general in the very act of being made, at 
least in one instance. The naive question of wider ap- 
plication is seen arising: “Lord, speakest thou this par- 
able unto us or even unto all?” The deeper one sinks 
himself into the teaching of Jesus, the more timeless and 
universal seems the meaning of even those parables 
which have the narrowest and most incidental setting. 
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But the antithetical fact is equally clear, that the closer 
we get to the historic setting of even the broadest and 
most discursive parable and the more closely we scruti- 
nize the largest groupings of them, the clearer it seems 
that each single story or comparison was made for its 
own hour and had its own separate occasion. It was, at 
the outset, intended for immediate and personal, rather 
than general application. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE SUBJECT OF THE PARABLES 


The subject of Jesus’ parables was the Kingdom of 
God, because that was the subject of his own ministry. 
It was the foundation of his temple of thought. This is, 
indeed, a modern discovery. It is one of two great finds 
which have been made within recent years. The other is 
the fatherhood of God. But the two ideas are essentially 
one. Jesus kept them in closest touch, and practical 
identity, with each other. He taught men to pray: ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven: Thy Kingdom come.” If his 
disciples were downhearted he said, ‘‘Fear not; it is 
your Father’s good pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” 
The Kingdom is a kingdom whose king is a divine Father. 
The Father in felt and recognized activity is the King- 
dom. 

Although so long neglected, the idea is now moving 
to the center and forefront of Christian thought. In any 
case, the phrase looks out at us from every page of the 
Gospel. Men must make any required sacrifice in order 
to enter the Kingdom of God. For those that have 
riches it is all but impossible to enter, but if a man shows 
spiritual understanding, he is encouraged because he is 
not far from the Kingdom of God. If a man wavers and 
looks back, he is not fit for the Kingdom of God. The 
keys which Peter gets are the keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The comfort of the poor is the knowledge that 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven. The guilt of the Phar- 
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isees is that they will not enter the Kingdom of Heaven 
themselves and yet lock the door against those who are 
trying to enter. There is a great day coming when many 
from opposite points of the compass shall sit down with 
Abraham in the Kingdom of God. 

Jesus touched upon every great thought of religion; 
but he so used the word ‘“‘Father’ as to include within its 
compass his total teaching of the relations of God to 
men. The one equivalent idea which appeared in all his 
teaching was the Kingdom of God. “Every prophet of 
the first order,” says a brilliant writer, “has his own 
message, and it crystallizes into a favorite idea. With 
Moses the ruling idea was law; with Confucius it was 
morality; with Buddha it was renunciation; with Mo- 
hammed it was God; with Socrates it was the soul. With 
the Master it was the Kingdom of God.””* 

For Jesus the Kingdom of God was a spiritual thing. 
It was a communion of souls founded on sacrifice and 
love. Its soldiers were the humble, the meek, the gentle, 
the forgiving. Its standard was the cross. Long before 
he himself was crucified he set up for his followers the 
vision of a procession of men, each of whom of his own 
accord had shouldered his cross and was following the 
Master who was bearing his in the lead. The Kingdom 
of God is thus a purely spiritual communion. “The he- 
reditary dream of the Jew passed through the soul of Je- 
sus and was transformed.” 

It is the parables of Jesus which give us the clearest 
and fullest notion of the Kingdom of God. Without 
them our knowledge of it would be much less full and 
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adequate than it is. Without them we should have but 
a poor conception of how Jesus viewed his own connec- 
tion with the Kingdom. The parables show us the King- 
dom of God as a purely spiritual, free, and lofty com- 
munion of souls in God. This communion rests upon 
no foundations of flesh and blood, and is not limited by 
them. Its members are brothers and sisters under the 
protection of a father. It was already present in Jesus 
and his disciples. Hence it makes no noisy approach. 
But it unfolds itself as unfailingly and unfalteringly as 
the spread of leaven or the growth of a tree. 

All men do not find pleasure in it, not even all who 
think they would like to set down at its feast. Those 
who really know it, however, prize it above any pearl or 
hidden treasure. Even the most pitiable and abject 
dwellers in the lanes and byways, even the despised and 
rejected of society, are not excluded, but urgently invit- 
ed to join it. It even by preference goes after those who 
are lost. Its gifts and goods are free to all. The fulness 
of one causes no starvation for another, for its treas- 
ures consist of love, mercy, peace, and joy. 

It is a communion which makes its requirements as 
well as confers its privileges. But the privileges do not 
belong to birth or standing or intellectuality. Its re- 
quirements are readiness for reconciliation, humility, 
love, patience, watchfulness, wisdom, self-denial, faith- 
fulness, and trust in God. 

This is the Kingdom which is depicted in the suc- 
cessive pictures of the parables: Jesus himself is its con- 
fessed and authoritative king. Socrates obliterated him- 
self. He declared that Greece was full of other teachers, 
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and that barbarian nations also might be searched for a 
new leader when he was gone. But Jesus claimed pres- 
ent and permanent headship in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
His headship consisted in his supreme possession of the 
spiritual qualities which he urged upon his followers. 
Hence with full consciousness of spiritual authority he 
gave the Kingdom its laws in all his teachings, and in the 
parables perhaps more sharply and definitely than any- 
where else. His relation to the Kingdom is so unique 
that no place is left for any later Messiah. 

At first sight it is from the idealistic viewpoint some- 
what singular that Jesus should choose for his spiritual 
religion a name which in his day connoted the material- 
istic and commercialized visions of the theocracy. For 
most of the men of his time the Kingdom of God meant 
a political commonwealth, the realization in a material- 
istic way of Israel’s hope as depicted by the prophets. 
It was in the main a most physical and worldly affair. 
It dreamed of Elijah appearing on the hills of Judaea 
and crying, “Salvation cometh.” Jerusalem was to be 
the splendid capital of a Jewish state extending from the 
Mediterranean to Mesopotamia. 

The new era was to come suddenly with the arrival 
of a supernatural and omnipotent viceroy from God. 
Then at one blow the grip of the Roman tyrant would be 
loosened from the throat of the Jewish people. Foreign 
taxation would be swept away. The abuses of priestly 
pride and temple worship would be redressed. A com- 
merce in ivory, apes, and peacocks would be swiftly in- 
augurated. The new kingdom would descend like a 
ready-made commonwealth, a new Jerusalem, coming 
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right down from God out of the azure sky, and dissolv- 
ing the Jerusalem that was into heaven-descended ma- 
terialistic splendors. 

This, indeed, is a somewhat inadequate account. In 
reality there were three things in the Jewish vision, per- 
haps many more than three. But in any case, one of 
them was great outward prosperity. A second feature 
was righteousness such as the great prophets and John 
the Baptist demanded. For some there was doubtless a 
third idea, the idea of grace, forgiveness, and brotherly 
love. But however many may have been the elements 
in the conception of the coming kingdom, and however 
many different patterns and pictures they may have 
been combined to make, the materialistic and political 
quality predominated. That was the one big, gaudy 
piece of glass in the kaleidoscope which, however the 
wheel might be turned, was most conspicuous in the mul- 
titude of patterns. Thus the Kingdom of God as the 
Jewish nation expected it was almost the opposite of 
the Kingdom of God as Jesus preached it. 

From the practical viewpoint, however, it may be 
easily conjectured why Jesus gave the title ‘“Kingdom 
of God” to his new vision. The idea of a Kingdom of | 
God originated in the theocracy. The Hebrew com- 
monwealth had been divinely begun and Jehovah was 
deemed its real ruler. Isaiah had made the thought glo- 
rious with his vast and splendid images. Daniel had 
given it a form and shape, and John the Baptist had pro- 
claimed it. In itself the name was wonderfully felicitous. 
There can never be a better one for an ideal condition of 
things in the soul or in the world. It was a phrase that 
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was capable of as many transformations as there are 
ideas of God in men’s minds. It might mean the most 
sensuous thing in the world, or it might mean the most 
spiritual thing. So far Jesus’ choice may be abundantly 
vindicated. 

But it is especially to be noted that over against the 
old group of sensuous images Jesus in his parables set a 
new and diviner series. He did not follow a merely neg- 
ative process. He might have shown the unspirituality 
of the ruling vision of the day. He might have added 
simple and abstract statements of the spiritual quality 
of his new order of things. But mere criticism of old 
ideas and images, especially if they are vivid and capti- 
vating, is ineffective. The criticism fades, the visions 
remain. Over against the old images of the Kingdom 
new ones must be set to match and overmatch them. 

There must be no mistaking the ethical and spiritual 
character of the new visions. What could supply such a 
need? The parables are the answer. No one could take 
their simple pictures as literal descriptions of the King- 
dom. They were too universal, domestic, and common- 
place for that. Yet every parable contained a clear and 
striking image. For those who had spiritual receptive- 
ness the new images would take the place of the old. 
Men came to Jesus filled with their flaming materialistic 
visions. Their thoughts were aglow with such pictures 
of the Kingdom of God. But Jesus again and again and 
yet again met every such situation and expression by 
saying: The Kingdom of Heaven is like this or, that 
simple everyday affair, a fisherman with his net, or a 
sower with his seed. 
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Thus the subject of the parables was the Kingdom 
of God. However spiritual the relations of things were 
in that Kingdom, Jesus made them parallel with simi- 
lar concrete relations in daily life. This was his mar- 
velous wisdom and power. He not only transferred 
men’s thoughts from a materialistic kingdom to a spiri- 
tual kingdom, but he went further and set forth the spir- 
itual kingdom itself in a new set of concrete images so 
simple and lowly that they brought men’s thoughts down 
to the solid ground of everyday life, and yet so striking 
that they could not be forgotten. 

There is a further thought. The Jewish vision of 
the Kingdom of God was, after all, a single great vision. 
But Jesus did not put in place of it another great single 
vision like More’s Utopia or Plato’s Republic. He did 
not repeat the Jewish idea in another form, however 
spiritual. He portrayed the Kingdom of God by the use 
not of one but of many images. The images, however, 
were as different from one another as leaven is different 
from a steward, or as a mustard seed from a prodigal 
son. There is no sensuous unity or possibility of sensu- 
ous unity in the parables. No unified picture could pos- 
sibly be made of such heterogeneous elements. Or, if it 
could be made, it would be of the earth and so grotesque 
that no one could take it seriously. 

Thus Jesus’ parables of the Kingdom, while they 
were concrete in their imagery, compelled men to give 
them a spiritual meaning. This was his art, if any art 
may be ascribed to him. He translated the Kingdom of 
God from sensuous language into spiritual relationships, 
and then translated the spiritual relationships into sen- 
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suous images of another kind whose meaning could not 
be mistaken and whose distinctness could not be for- 
gotten. | 

Nor must it be inferred from the numerousness of 
the parables that Jesus analyzed the spiritual Kingdom 
of God into a multitude of component elements and il- 
lustrated each of them by a separate parable or double 
parable. Modern scholars, like Wendt and Bruce, ana- 
lyze the Kingdom of God into organic branches such as 
the fatherhood of God, the saving benefits of the King- 
dom of God, the righteousness of the members of the 
Kingdom of God, the nature and advent of the Kingdom 
of God, and the conditions of membership in the King- 
dom of God. Each of these main divisions contains nu- 
merous subdivisions. Such works are of the highest 
value for understanding and unifying the teaching of 
Jesus along the Master’s own lines. It is interesting 
in the highest degree, moreover, to observe how con- 
stantly and distributively, as well as how prominently, 
the parables are used by these able scholars in con- 
structing such unified conceptions of Jesus’ teaching. 

But it would be an entirely wrong conception if we 
in turn should distribute Jesus’ teachings among the par- 
ables in such a way as to make one parable teach one in- 
tegral part of the system and another another. For Je- 
sus took the whole Kingdom with him wherever he went. 
He showed its spirit in varying aspects suited to meet 
the changing needs of his work. But the Kingdom was a 
spirit, and the spirit was one spirit, and the subject of 
every parable was substantially the same. 

We are not to think of the parables as giving us so 
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many separate items or divisions in the doctrine of the 
Kingdom of God. They are rather many aspects of the 
same thing. These aspects are to be blended rather than 
arranged. Seeing them all should produce one vision, 
not a well-articulated system of constituent thoughts. 
Parisian sculptors take a large number of photographs 
of a distinguished person from many sides and angles of 
vision. By studying each of them and mentally combin- 
ing them, they have an imaginative picture of the one 
man and they chisel their conception into one statue. 
Somewhat so, Jesus went everywhere giving men the 
needed and ever-varying parables of the Kingdom. By 
sinking our thought deeply into each parable and into 
all, we finally feel and see the one relationship and spirit 
toward God and man which constitutes the vision of the 
Kingdom of God—that one vision which transforms in- 
dividual souls and is to transform society and the world. 

The one idea, then, the one burden, the one message 
of Jesus’ ministry was the Kingdom of God. His whole 
career was a perpetual exposition of that thought. Or 
rather, his life was the ever-varying and challenging ex- 
pression and exhibition of that spirit. The image-halves 
of the parables exhibit many strange pictures. They in- 
clude the sinful and the worldly as well as the pure and 
devout. Eliminating everything else, Jesus makes us fix 
our eye upon some relation or arrangement in the image- 
half of a parable which corresponds to some relation in 
the spiritual world, that is, in the Kingdom of God. 
These relations taken in their entirety constitute, so far 
as the parables go—and they go a long distance—the 
laws of the Kingdom of God. 
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But the laws of the Kingdom are not essentially sep- 
arate one from another. The Kingdom of God is a spirit 
and relation of love; and love is the fulfilling of all ethi- 
cal and religious laws. The parables are a perpetual and 
shifting exposition of this one spirit. They exhibit phases 
of love. They give us modes of the motion of God’s 
spirit. Modern physics in its brilliant discovery of the 
correlation and conservation of force indicates that all 
forces are forms of one force and may be transformed 
into each other. For Jesus the Kingdom of God was a 
present spiritual force which he exhibited in a multitude 
of different conserving and correlated forms. In that ex- 
hibition the parables play a large part. They reveal 
many variations of the Kingdom. But the Kingdom is 
one kingdom. Jesus took the whole of it wherever he 
went. The parables reveal it as the manifold modes and 
phases of a single dynamic energy whose plastic stress 
remolds the world. | 


CHAPTER V 


THE PARABLES A MIRROR OF JESUS’ 
INNER LIFE 


Careful study of the parables increases the sense of 
their simplicity and spirituality. But these qualities are 
but a reflection of the simplicity and spirituality of Jesus 
himself. The intense and glowing centers of the para- 
bles reflect his own personality. These simple narratives 
are not illustrations external to his deepest nature. He is 
in them with his whole soul. The more we brood over 
them, the more intimately we come into touch with him; 
_ for his “higher consciousness,” or rather his total con- 
sciousness, streams through his parables as perhaps 
nowhere else. 

Jesus does not show himself objectively or officially 
in them. There is no artificial or formulated introduc- 
tion of himself. Even in the midst of his most intense 
teaching there is a certain humility in regard to himself. 
When the Pharisees made their charge that he had an 
unclean spirit he might have asserted his dignity as Son 
of Man and Son of God and solemnly warned his ad- 
versaries that to blaspheme such a person was unpar- 
donable. What he really did say on that occasion was 
that any word spoken against him personally would be 
forgiven; but that to speak against goodness as good- 
ness, to assume that holiness itself was Satanic, brought 
men close to the line where forgiveness is no longer pos- 
sible. 
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Regarded officially and personally, he here retires 
himself completely. But everyone feels that he is nev- 
ertheless intensely present, for he had just shown that 
holy power which proved the fulness of the divine spirit 
in him. He took his stand upon a principle. But we feel 
that, being what he was, he perfectly embodied his own 
principle; not by his own assertion of spiritual dignity, 
but by actually having the quality; and only through 
that implication did he assert himself. It is in this fash- 
ion that he is present in his parables. He is in them sim- 
ply because we feel that he embodies the ideals and re- 
lations which they inculcate. 

It is in this deep and comprehensive sense that he 
is represented by the husbandman who intercedes for the 
fig tree; the man who renounces marriage in the interest 
of the Kingdom of God; the shepherd who goes after the 
lost sheep; the stronger than the strong man; the bride- 
groom whose presence requires joy, and for whose return 
the lamps are to be kept burning; the only son and heir 
of the lord of the vineyard; the judge and king of men. 

Jesus is the savior of mankind, but it is worth while 
to recognize in passing that in the parables he did not 
insist upon himself as a mediating and sacrificial agen- 
cy through which alone men could be brought to God. 
On the contrary, his parables bring men directly into 
touch with their Father, without any direct introduction 
of himself into the picture. Luke’s prodigal is not led 
home by a third person. Neither in the story of the 
debtors and the woman (Luke 7:41—48) nor in that of 
the forgiveness of the man who owed ten thousand tal- 
ents (Matt. 18:23-27) is there any mention of atoning 
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mediation. The penitent publican goes down to his house 
justified, without mention of the death of Christ. Jesus 
himself is profoundly present in all these parables, but 
he is present, not formally, but because we feel that his 
own forgiving spirit has painted these pictures of the 
Heavenly Father’s forgiveness. Nor does Jesus delay 
the movement of the poor Lazarus into Abraham’s bos- 
om or the portrayal of the beautiful philanthropy of the 
good Samaritan in order to introduce, as a preliminary 
requisite, faith in himself as the Son of God. Jesus is 
present in the parables simply because his own life and 
consciousness out of which the parables come are the 
perfect reflection of the highest relation between man 
and God and between man and his fellowman. 

Let us note some of the elements in this natural and 
unforced indwelling of the Son of Man in his own similes 
and parables. In the first place, parable-speaking was 
especially natural to Jesus. It is in a general way a psy- 
chological necessity for all great teachers. The richest 
works of every great philosopher abound in compari- 
sons. Plato’s Republic is a marvelous image-world of 
likenesses between physical facts or fables on the one 
hand, and political and spiritual truths on the other. 
Bacon’s Novum Organum has its idols of the market and © 
of the cave. To Jesus as a poet and seer and revealer of 
the Kingdom all things were double. He had indeed no 
fixed Swedenborgian scheme of correspondences in 
which the horse must always signify carnal understand- 
ing, a tree signify perception, or the moon, faith; but 
with “many parables spake he unto them, and without 
a parable spake he nothing.” The multitude of images 
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which he used and the many colors which he always had 
at hand on his palette, taken together with the extremely 
wide range of his portrayals, indicate a quality of mind 
as well as a method of teaching. 

There are by actual count and tabulation more and 
far more varied images, bulk for bulk, in the record of 
Jesus’ sayings than in the prophesies of even the Deu- 
tero-Isaiah or the most glowing epistles of Paul. Jesus’ 
numerous double parables, the tower and the war (Luke 
14:28, 30, 31), the new wine and the new cloth (Mark 
2:21 f.), the divided house and the divided kingdom 
(Mark 3:23 ff.), show that he had more than one com- 
parison ready to meet a single point. Henry Ward 
Beecher once said that he thought of a hundred illustra- 
tions for every one that he actually used. A similar foun- 
tain of parables welled up in the soul of Jesus. He 
poured them out in richest abundance. His very hesita- | 
tion on one occasion seems to attest the wealth of his 
image-world. ‘“Whereunto shall I liken this generation?” 
he asked. It is as if he had said, ‘“There are a hundred 
things which it is like, but what is the best and most fit- 
ting of them?” And immediately out of the flood that 
streamed in upon his soul he selected with instant fe- 
licity the petulant children of the market-place. The 
parable of the seed growing secretly has been spoken 
of as a single quick outflow. It was so with all his para- 
bles. They came freely, spontaneously, because of the 
wealth of them in his creative mind. 

Not only do the parables thus show us in Jesus a 
mind filled with an almost infinitely varied imagery; 
they also reveal the lowliness of his soul. He indulged 
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in no long orations. He built up no extended and lei- 
surely visions tke Ezekiel’s. He took the material for his 
comparisons from the homely domesticities of his moth- 
er’s house, the common toil of his father’s shop, the or- 
dinary birds and beasts of his neighborhood, and the 
rude agriculture of his native fields. He enlarged and — 
multiplied and varied all these images with his own won- 
drous productiveness. But he did not embellish or en- 
rich them with ornamentations from the schools. He 
kept them in a kind of perfection of native simplicity, 
and took them with him into the mountain nooks, along 
the shore of the sea, or through the door of the hut where 
two or three were gathered together to listen to his word. 

Allegories and extended efforts of eloquence he 
avoided. From a literary or oratorical viewpoint these 
latter forms of speech might be more attractive. But the 
brief parable with its one point was best adapted to his 
purposes as he went about doing good. It is not only the 
use of parables rather than more ambitious forms of 
speech which is a testimony to the meek and lowly heart 
of Jesus, but that same spirit is also shown in the domes- 
tic character of the comparisons themselves. Wide as is 
the range of Jesus’ imagery, the wideness is almost 
wholly that of the low-lying foothills of nature and life, 
rather than of snow-capped and inaccessible mountain 
peaks. It abounds in such household items as the salt, 
the leaven, and the dog, but knows nothing of heaven’s 
pavement of trodden gold, or things high and strange 
like the apocalyptic cherubim or harpers harping upon 
their harps on a sea of glass mingled with fire before 
some majestic throne. 
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In the comparisons and parables of Jesus we see the 
little one-roomed house, so small that a single lamp gives 
light to all who are in it. Within the room the parents - 
and children sit at the table, and the dog eats of the 
crumbs that are carelessly let fall from its edge. We go 
out of the door and see the little birds that pick up their 
nourishment day by day and have no barns into which 
they gather any accumulated produce. In the distance 
an eagle swoops down upon the carrion. We take a trip 
down to the market place in the cool of the day and see 
the children playing at their acted charades of wedding 
and funeral. Night comes on. The house door is closed 
and barred. The father is in bed with the children and 
unwillingly lets his sleep be broken by the persistent 
knocking of a needy friend whose guest has arrived late 
in the day. Out there in the night, too, is the unseen 
hostile neighbor whose spite is sowing tares in his en- 
emy’s wheat field, and the thief sneaking through the 
darkness to dig through the mud wall of the unwatched 
house. 

Jesus did not invent these parable-pictures. He 
did not find them in books and draft them into his serv- 
ice because of their homely beauty. They were drawn 
from the vivid impressions of his childhood and youth 
and forced themselves upon him by their truthfulness 
and flowed forth from him because of their serviceable- 
ness to the Kingdom of God. 

May we go deeper yet? In some of the parables we 
seem to read the experiences of Jesus’ inmost soul. It 
is not merely in the story of the temptation or in some 
statement that he sighed deeply before healing a deaf 
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and dumb man, or in such expressions as, ‘“‘O foolish and 
perverse generation, how long shall I bear with you?” 
that we find indications of his feelings; they are to be 
read also in at least some of the parables. The truths 
he taught were indeed simple; but there must often have 
been days when he felt that men were saying that his 
teaching was too vague or that his requirements were 
too exacting or that they were over the heads of people. 
What a series of failures to take effect he was obliged, 
moreover, to recognize in the history of his utterances! 

But as he withdrew toward evening and was alone in 
some quiet mountain nook the fields of grain lay 
stretched out in their many stages and conditions of 
growth under his eye. There were the trodden waysides 
and the greedy birds; there were the outcropping ledges 
of rock where the earth was thin; and there were the 
choking thorns. But there also were the broad stretches 
of productiveness. Nature, to whom he lived so close, 
and the God of nature, his own Father, spoke to him and 
said: “Your work is no failure. Spiritual agriculture is 
a success. The Kingdom of God is thriving in many 
hearts.” So pure, so simple, and, as it were, so continu- 
ous a soul as that of Jesus, in speaking the parable of 
the sower, was reflecting toward others that well-bal- 
anced optimism of faith which had already dawned and 
shone upon his own soul. 

He and his followers went about from village to vil- 
lage carrying the message of the Kingdom. Many a 
spiritual anxiety they all felt, for they were human- 
- hearted, and he among them. Had the people in the vil- 
lage they had just left really received the message? 
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Would it germinate and grow? He might never come 
that way again. If he did, what would he find? Then he 
saw some sower who had diligently planted a part of his 
field several days before and had gone his way to another 
section and was engaged in other business. What be- 
came of the seed he had left in that lonely patch of 
ground when he went his way? Would it not die and be 
lost for want of continuous care? No, it was doing very 
well. The secret processes of nature went on by them- 
selves when once the sower gave them their chance. 
The seed was adapted to the soil and under right 
conditions its orderly growth by definite stages, which 
passed insensibly one into the other, was quite secure. 
So his heart was strengthened; and he had already ex- 
perienced his own parable when he said, “‘So is the King- 
dom of God as if a man should cast seed upon the earth, 
and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how. The 
earth beareth fruit of herself; first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full grain in the ear” (Mark 4:26-28). 
Or again, the perverse childishness of the men of his 
generation who criticized goodness, whether they found 
it in the severer type of an ascetic John or in the genial 
garb of his own social intermingling, oppressed his soul 
continually. In the cool of the day, however, he watched 
the fretful disputes of children in the market place who 
refused to play with one another whether the game were 
_ wedding or funeral. It was an instant expression, which 
helped his soul, of the attitude of the men of his day 
toward any essentially moral or spiritual form of the 
Kingdom. Wordsworth somewhere tells us how on one 
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occasion to him there came a thought of a grief, and that 
a timely utterance gave that thought relief. To the soul 
of Jesus, nature and—perhaps especially—little chil- 
dren, whose society he so constantly welcomed, must 
again and again have given that same relief of timely 
utterance. 

What his Father gave to him so simply he gave forth 
with equal simplicity to other children of men and chil- 
dren of God. It was because it came to him so simply 
that he so simply gave it forth, and in the effective grace 
and power of his parables we may find an echo of the 
grace and power and even of the very images through 
which his Father had spoken the same comforting and 
stirring thoughts to him. 

“The parables, in addition to reflecting a special ful- 
ness of images in Jesus, a great spontaneousness in ut- 
tering them, a lowly heart shining through the imagery, 
show also the living movement of his thought. He gave 
men no doctrinal scheme or dogmatic system concern- 
ing the Kingdom of God.) To study him exclusively 
from a doctrinal viewpoint is to get but a scanty view of 
his person. All his teachings get their best value only 
when seen as portions of his active and loyal devotion 
to his life-task. His expressed ideas of the Kingdom 
varied with the varying needs which came to him in his 
ministry. His parables illustrate many different aspects 
of the Kingdom; but they were occasional and not sys- 
- tematized aspects. 

fThe movement of Jesus’ thought as revealed in the 
parables is simply the changing movement of a soul car- 
rying one great burden or message. He was compelled 
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by the perpetual variation of men’s opposition to the 
Kingdom or of their failure to comprehend it, to illus- 
trate its essential nature, as opposed to the faulty and 
defective conception of the hour, by a variation of com- 
parison, simile, parable, or narrative. It is because of 
these perpetual connections with the passion and feeling 
of the moment that any one aspect of the Kingdom 
which Jesus portrays in a parable is to be felt as an atti- 
tude rather than to be formulated as a thought. If it is 
analyzed and formulated solely as a thought, its inde- 
scribable but essential life-quality is likely to vanish. It 
is one more instance of that accurate botanical analysis 
which is so perilous to the vital beauty of the lily or the 
rose.) 

Fully as impressive and important as any of the as- 
pects of Jesus’ person which have been mentioned as re- 
vealed by the parables is still another which may be 
noted in conclusion. It is the glow and intensity of his 
soul. Only as we feel his deep though quiet passion can 
we understand some, at least, of his comparisons. In 
reading the comparisons and parables of Jesus there is 
especial need of a sympathizing soul rather than of even 
the finest purely grammatical and historical exegesis. 
“No man,” says Jesus, “can serve two masters.” In 
one sense men can and do serve not only one master but 
many. It is not even true that, among the many masters 
that men serve, varied service to whom constitutes the 
great scheme of their lives, there is constantly the one 
master, self; for, many a man is unselfish at one time 
and selfish at another. It is simply the glowing intensity 
of Jesus’ soul which makes the comparison accurate; it 
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is entirely true of such a great and genuine soul as his 
own. He could serve his Father only. The same could 
be true of any other man only in an ideal sense, or of 
a perfect follower of Jesus himself. 

At another time Jesus said (Mark 10:25): “It is 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye than for 
a rich man to enter the Kingdom of God.” Many 
ingenious explanations of the words are given. We are 
told, for example, that there was a gate called the “‘Need- 
le’s Eye” through which a camel could, though with 
great difficulty, make his way. Or we are told that there 
is such a figure of speech as hyperbole. When once we 
feel the glowing passion of Jesus’ love for souls, the 
comparison is so felt that it needs no explanation. It 
is Jesus’ cry of intense pain because he has lost an up- 
right young man, for whose soul he agonized inwardly. 
He had lost the young man because the man could not 
go through the gate of sacrifice. Again men ask with cold 
seriousness whether the stones would really have cried 
out (Luke 19:40) if the multitude had kept silence; or 
they refer to explanatory Old Testament parallels. Yet 
all we need is to enter into the infinite passion of Jesus 
for a spiritual kingdom and to feel his yearning hunger 
that men should recognize even with momentary enthu- 
siasm the essential glory of such a kingdom. Then we 
feel the meaning of his utterance, even though we cannot 
reduce that meaning to words. 

In this chapter, then, we have been saying that be- 
hind the “things that are seen” Jesus saw God, God’s 
kingdom, the human soul, and the ever-spreading, ever- 
varying advance of the things that are unseen, spiritual, 
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and eternal. Thus everything was double in his soul, not 
according to any system or scheme of likenesses, but 
with ever-changing and shifting correspondences be- 
tween the world that was material and the world that was 
spiritual. Parables came from his lips as occasion de- 
manded, single or double or manifold. Those that we 
have in our Gospels are scarcely more than crumbs from 
the bounteous table of his creative power and percep- 
tion. 

The very fact that he used parables instead of high- 
er-sounding forms of speech is a testimony to his conse- 
cration to his work for souls. The prevailing domestic 
imagery is a striking indication, when taken in connec- 
tion with its remarkable strength, of the continuity and 
untainted simplicity of his heart’s progress from the 
days of his childhood to the crowning time of his minis- 
try. This continuity enables us, moreover, to reconstruct 
and vividly perceive even in detail the circumstances and 
surroundings among which he grew up and the ripening 
experiences of his soul which fitted him to be a teacher 
who was also a savior. In the comparisons and parables 
we also see how his great thought of the Kingdom of 
God, though it was ever one thought, shifted like a 
kaleidoscope from one clear figure to another with every 
turn of men’s opposition or need. 

This close connection of the image-world of Jesus’ 
parables with his own personal life furnishes further 
confirmation of the idea advanced in our first chapters 
that the parables were incidental and occasional instru- 
ments by which Jesus met each fresh and varying de- 
mand of his daily ministry. Had they been composed 
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as general teaching, they would have contained, as the 
Sermon on the Mount does, references to the sayings oi 
others or, at least, to Old Testament parallels. Their 
quick-flashing, unstudied simplicity bears all the marks 
of something felt or uttered under certain specific cir- 
cumstances, and such a quality is precisely in line with 
the other results of the present study. 

The conclusions of the chapter are suggestive in 
another direction also. They lead us close to the secret 
of Jesus’ unique personality and the perfection of his 
power to bring God and human life into union one with 
the other. Things in earth are like to things in heaven 
more than on earth is dreamt.* The child Jesus grew in 
wisdom and stature. In the humble Hebrew home at 
Nazareth he developed the power of making such like- 
nesses. Whether the Jerusalem schools of the rabbis 
would have spoiled it need not concern us greatly. They 
did not have the opportunity. By the time he entered 
his ministry this human and divine gift was perfected in 
him. It enabled him spontaneously to meet every new 
situation in his ministry with an appropriate and illu- 
minating comparison. 

It also by its very perfection suggests an unspeak- 
able harmony between his soul and the nature of things 
and God. It made him one with the lowliest classes and 
at home in the lowliest occupations of men. It gave him 
a universality and cosmopolitan quality in spite of his 
narrow geographic field. He was the prince of peace and 
harmony for all men. The images in the parables reveal 
him as constantly developing that perfect and ideal har- 


* Cf. Milton, Paradise Lost, V, 574-76. 
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mony of the things of nature with the things of the soul 
and the things of God, which belongs to the Saviour of 
the world. No man with the help of critical apparatus 
and an open mind can study these lowly and mighty 
image halves of Jesus’ similes and parables without feel- 
ing that he is different from even Isaiah and Paul, as 
the perfect simplicity of the divine outshines even the 
loftiest and most gifted human expression. There is no 
room left beside his parables for the lotus plant of Bud- 
dhism or the cave of Plato or the olive-tree of Paul. He 
stands there alone with his universal pictures which cor- 
respond, in the gallery of every honest earnest soul, to 
the things which are unseen and eternal. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PARABLES A REFLECTION OF JESUS’ 
OUTWARD SURROUNDINGS 


It has been shown in the preceding chapter that Je- 
sus’ parables form a kind of index to his own inward 
experiences. It may be added in this chapter that the 
imagery of the parables when scrutinized in detail re- 
veals in a most remarkable and trustworthy fashion the 
external forms of nature and human life among which 
Jesus spent his early years and carried on his ministry 
of the Kingdom. It is common to give such titles as 
“Those Silent Years” to the boyhood and youth of Je- 
sus. Writers like Stopford Brooke have, indeed, tried to 
sketch in their sermons the early development of Jesus. 
_ But with whatever depth of insight they have done this 
work it has been on the “must have been” basis. His 
mother or his father “must have” taught him thus and 
thus. The scenery around Nazareth “must have influ- 
enced” him in such and such a fashion.’ With superb 
neglect of the parables it is taken for granted that there 
is nothing in the gospel records to indicate the precise 
details of his home life and daily surroundings. 

If the portrayals in the image halves of the parables 
betrayed to us anything of unnatural and fantastic im- 
agination, the evidence they offer as to Jesus’ outward 

*Compare Stopford Brooke, sermons on the “Development of 


Christ through the Influences of Home, Outward Nature, Visits to the 
Feast at Jerusalem,” etc. Sermons, pp. 88-137. 
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life and environment would not be of much value. But 
painstaking comparison enables us to estimate here as 
elsewhere. Such comparison reveals at once the accu- 
racy and naturalness of Jesus’ illustrations. We may 
note, by way of contrast, some Old Testament figures. In 
nature an olive tree never leaves its place, and certain- 
ly, not being a large tree, it never waves to and fro above 
the other trees; nor does fire ever come out of a bramble 
and devour lofty cedars (Judg. 9:8-15). The imagery 
which assigns to the thistle a daughter (II Kings 14:9) 
has no counterpart in nature. Making members of the 
vegetable world talk, is, moreover, so unnatural a thing 
as to be impossible for Jesus. It is interesting to note 
that he has no fables, even though he had these samples 
of them in his own scriptures. It is easy to defend the 
fable by saying that it is an artistic personification 
which, if nobly done and in harmony with the natural 
characteristics of the tree or creature that is used, is a 
product of highest worth. But fables, even the best, just 
because they are fables, overstep the modesty of nature, 
and precisely this is what Jesus never did. We may see 
a clear superiority of Jesus in respect of naturalness to 
even the most exquisite of Old Testament parables. 

In Nathan’s picture (II Sam. 12:1-4) the ewe lamb 
grows up with the children. It eats of its master’s own 
morsel, drinks of his own cup, and is to him as a daugh- 
ter. This tenderness certainly goes beyond strict fidelity 
to almost anyone’s actual treatment of such a creature. 
The tenderness is overdrawn because Uriah’s wife is in 
the prophet’s mind. There is a certain amount of un- 
likeliness, too, in the excessive and unique meanness of 
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so exceedingly rich a man as Nathan pictures the of- 
fender to have been. Jesus’ simple pictures of a shep- 
herd looking up a lost member of his flock or of an ani- 
mal falling into a pit are direct from common life. 

If we go from the Old Testament to the rabbis, we 
find many a distortion of natural facts. Recall the story 
of the king and the workers. When one hired workman 
surpasses all the others, it is altogether unnatural to take 
him from his work at the close of two hours and while 
away the rest of the day walking up and down with him. 
Such thinks do not actually happen. It would be simpler 
to keep him at work all day and give him six times as 
much pay. The fact is, of course, that this walking to- 
gether has been reflected back from the story of Enoch 
because the intention was to illustrate an early death fol- 
lowing a brief but noble life. 

“Tn the image-half of Jesus’ parables he is always on 
earth down to the slightest detail, however high a heaven 
he may reach in the second half. Recall also the rabbinic 
account of the father carrying his little son along the 
street because there were robbers ahead and wolves be- 
hind. Try to imagine such a story from the lips of Je- 
sus. Jesus’ good Samaritan knows what robbers are, 
but they have at least the merit of doing their work like 
genuine highwaymen. His wolves, moreover, keep off 
the city streets. One origin of the rabbis’ unfaithfulness 
to nature was, of course, their desire to set forth some- 
thing strange and striking. Jesus’ simplicity had no such 
desire. Another reason was that they had before them 
the thought which they were going to enforce and had 
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not sufficient mental self-control to keep it out of the 
illustrative image itself. This is another reason why 
Jesus as contrasted with them was the master of para- 
bles. 

We find also a suggestive contrast to Jesus in Paul. 
One cannot imagine Jesus speaking in extended detail of 
wild olive branches being grafted into the natural tree 
(Rom. 11:17—24) simply because in actual tree culture 
this is never done. ' Jesus’ trees are content to grow and 
bear fruit. They keep themselves free from all conduct 
that cannot be seen in their counterparts growing in 
the fields. Jesus knows how to speak of a temple and of - 
a rock on which he will build his church. But a liv- 
ing temple would be as impossible for his dialect as 
a hand talking to a foot. He can imagine and invent, 
but what he imagines and invents possesses the entirest 
verisimilitude, the most simple and perfect realism. He 
knew anchors and he knew the veils of the temple, but 
he could never, like the writer to the Hebrews (6:19), 
have invented an anchor which reached within the veil. 

Men have sometimes found in modern times, as Justin 
Martyr did of old, a Christian element in Plato. But 
again, Plato’s marvelous spiritualizing stands in the mat- 
ter of fables and similes in interesting contrast to Je- 
sus. No one has ever seen an actual and literal cave in 
which a row of men have their backs irreversibly turned 
toward a causeway, beyond which is a fire which casts 
the shadows of the passing people over the heads of the 
prisoners upon the wall in front of them (Republic, 
Book VII). Jesus has nothing of the kind. Such fables 
as that of Er the son of Armenius, which is a mass of 
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likenesses of nothing in heaven or on earth, would be 
impossible to him. 

Ancient fables in general are in sharp contrast to the 
parables of Jesus in this matter. The fable as a rule 
relates something that not only never happened but 
also could not happen. No doubt the classic fables have 
been torn from their original connections, have in many 
cases had inappropriate morals tacked on to them, and 
have in modern times been transformed into mere poetic 
narratives told for the sake of their own attractiveness 
and for the purpose of ministering to men’s delight in 
the animal world. Yet even in their purest and most 
ancient shape they are not transcripts of natural possi- 
bilities. No horse and man ever held deliberate consul- 
tations together. No horse ever entered into any such 
bargain with any man as Stesichoros represents. Nor 
does the present slavery of the horse to man represent 
anything but man’s cunning and violent seizure of the 
horse and the utmost unsuccessful resistance on the 
part of the wild horse. 

Then, too, there is the fundamental difficulty of rep- 
resenting a horse as talking at all, or a fox replying to 
a hedgehog. A similar fundamental unnaturalness at- 
taches to every fable which is mentioned with however 
well-deserved admiration by modern editors and com- 
mentators. There are, it is true, some fables in which 
the animals do not talk. The dog says nothing in the 
story which describes his dropping his meat in order to 
get the meat which he sees in the mouth of his own re- 
flection in the glassy water. This last does seem a rela- 
tively natural narrative. But even this brings us to the 
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further important observation that the fables belong to 
a lower world. If any story whatever which uses animals 
for a basis is to be used as an easy and natural parallel 
for human conduct, it must impart to them a degree of 
human reason and passion which they do not really 
possess. The illustration is fetched from.too far. The 
hearer has too many questions to ask. 'Jesus had the 
divine wisdom to adhere directly to human life and con- 
duct. 

t must also in all fairness be admitted that in fables 
as we know them there is a touch of the comic and bur- 
lesque. They raise a laugh. We cannot urge this in itself 
as against their truthfulness to nature. But we may add 
that, if Jesus had used similes drawn from such a lower 
department of imagery, the transition could not have 
been natural when he passed, as his subject inevitably 
required him to do, to the serious and sacred relation of 
souls to one another and to their Father. The Kingdom 
of God, in a word, is so much loftier than the animal 
kingdom that the two are scarcely within natural speak- 
ing-distance of each other. 

Even the parables of Buddhism cannot compare in 
naturalness with the parables of Jesus. The images surge 
through one another and cut restlessly against one anoth- 
er like the waves in a choppy sea. We may even cite the 
confession of such a scholar as Havet” that everything 
in them is perpetually amplified, that at the bottom of 
them there is‘a most refined subtlety, and that they are 
especially adapted, not for simple souls, but for the la- 
borious meditation of monks and nuns. 


* Havet, Le Christianisme et ses Origines. 
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There is, moreover, in Jesus’ parables what may be 
called faithfulness to the universal phenomena of nature. 
In noting Jesus’ use of (universal imagery we think of 
him not as consciously taking into consideration other 


lands and other times but as{avoiding the exceptional ; 


and the unusual in his search after what was most deep- 
ly natural to his hearers.) His universality is an in- 


tensification of his naturalness. /Naturalness|is the most. | 


outstanding characteristic which distinguishes Jesus’ par- 
ables from allegories or other stories in which the impor- 
tant element is not the immediate cogency of the story 
but the permanent truth illustrated. The closeness of 
Jesus’ imagery to nature shows that the parables were 


not composed in a study or at a distance in time or place , 


but were conceived at the moment in intense endeavor’ 
to meet the local situation. | 

A modern description of the afterglow of an Egyp- 
tian sunset or of the seeming nearness of the stars in 
Italian skies might be perfectly faithful to those phe- 
nomena; for they really exist in their respective locali- 
ties. But Jesus’ reference to the redness of sunset or of 
sunrise is to a practically universal phenomenon. It is 
seen in all lands. The Buddhist, to cite another example, 
has his figure of the lotus. We are told that in the similes 
of Buddha the lotus flower plays the same role that grain 
or seed does with Jesus. "But the reference to the lotus 
gives the Buddhist simile an exclusively local coloring. 
The comparison would not be understood in Palestine. 
The growth of a seed, however, belongs to nature in In- 
dia as well as in Palestine. In fact, it belongs to universal 
nature.) There is thus a high sense in which even the 


a 
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most natural of Buddhist parables is less natural than 
those of Jesus. 'There were many peculiar growths and 
special features of nature in Palestine, but Jesus does not 
mention them.) Even the lilies of the field are a kind of 
universal wild flower: what he says of them is true of 
flowers the world around. 

The biographical importance of this fact that Jesus’ 
illustrations, especially in the parables, are taken direct- 
ly from nature and from human activities as he himself 
had observed or shared in them is likely to be overlooked 
and may easily be underrated. The word-pictures, exam- 
ples, and stories in the parables are realistic; but more 
than that, the realism is often transferred from the reali- 
ties of Jesus’ own life.) He himself was one of those 
whose simple weather probabilities forecast the storm in 
the Mediterranean cloud or the coming heat in the blow- 
ing of the south wind. The woman who hid the leaven in 
the meal was his own mother more really than it was any 
other breadmaker. He had heard the clucking of many a 7 
hen calling her chickens to come under her wings as she 
saw on the ground the shadow of some bird of prey 
overhead. He had himself seen a man spoil his furrow 
by looking back from the plow. He had been a wedding 
guest. He had watched the children play their charades 
in the public square, and had observed some ambitious 
politician set out for Rome to secure some petty and 
long-coveted kingdom. 

» This contribution to the biography of Jesus is best 
seen by classifying the parables according to depart- 
ments of nature and life. Citing random and representa- 
tive examples of each class shows in each of them not 
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only their naturalness and universality, their lowliness, 
and their faithfulness to the most common facts of 
earth and man, but{Shows also the incidents in their 
place and setting in the actual life of Jesus himself. In 
each image and incident he is speaking of things he has 
seen or heard. 

In the world of nature, Jesus never opens rivers up- 
on the bare heights (Isa. 41:18), or hears the mountains 
and hills singing or the trees clapping their hands (Isa. 
55:12). Men actually do build their houses upon the 
rock, and the rain and floods and wind attack them 
(Matt. 7:25). In the parables the only signs Jesus sees 
in heaven are natural ones. The sky is red and lowering 
(Matt. 16:3); the lightning falls (Luke 10:18); the 
rising cloud is followed by the shower and the south 
wind by the heat (Luke 12:54). The green tree when 
its season is over becomes dry (Luke 23:31). 

In the animal world Jesus sees no picture of the 
wolf and lamb lying down together, or the lion eating 
straw like the ox (Isa. 11:6 f.). He does see sheep in the 
midst of wolves (Matt. 10:16), children’s bread cast to 
the dogs (Mark 7:27), hens gathering their chickens 
(Matt. 23:37), and eagles swooping upon carrion (Matt. 
24:28). 

The functions and troubles of the body are such as 
ordinary men may have: the right eye may be diseased 
(Matt. 5:29), and food may be digested (Matt. 15:11- 
rey. 

Among family relationships, little children play and 
quarrel (Matt. 11:16-19), a man sends his two sons 
into his vineyard (Matt. 21:28 ff.) or lets one of them 
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have his share of his money in advance (Luke 15:11). 
There is no talk of tutors (I Cor. 4:15), or of adoption 
(Gal. 4:5). These Pauline things are not sufficiently 
lowly, domestic, or universally human. 

In the field of social and household customs, the 
groomsmen cannot mourn at the wedding (Mark 2:19). 
New wine is not put into old wineskins, but into new 
(Mark 2:22). Women hide the leaven in the meal 
(Luke 13:21). A king makes a marriage feast for his 
son (Matt. 22:2). A procession of young women goes 


out to meet a bridegroom (Matt. 25:1). The thief — 


prowls (Luke 12:39). A piece of money is lost and 
friends are gathered when it is found (Luke 15:8f.). 
Pharisee and publican alike go up to the temple to pray 
(Luke 18:10). 

In the realm of buildings, the houses have an inner 
chamber and a top (Matt. 10:27). The usual pit is dug 
and the tower is built for the vineyard (Mark 12:1). 
Keys are used to unlock doors (Luke 11:52). A man 
who intends to build a tower makes his preliminary esti- 
mate (Luke 14:28). 

In agricultural activities a man casts seed on the 
earth (Mark 4:26). He does not gather thorns of figs 
or grapes of bramble bushes (Luke 6:44). After he has 
laid his hand on the plow he carelessly and undecidedly 
looks back (Luke 9:62). But, as we have previously 
said, there is no grafting mentioned (cf. Rom. 11:19). 

In the business world, business is business. Men lay 
up treasures (Matt. 6:19). Merchants seek pearls 


(Matt. 13:45). Nets are cast into the sea (Matt. 13: 


: 
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47). Creditors make a reckoning (Matt. 18:23). 
Householders hire laborers (Matt. 20:1 ff.). 

In the political and official world, a kingdom or a 
city may be divided against itself (Mark 3:24-27). Un- 
fair judges do not do their duty (Luke 18:2 ff.). As- 
pirants for office visit the distant capital (Luke 19:12). 

Lastly, in military matters, violent men use force 
(Matt. 11:12). The strong man fully armed guards his 
property (Luke 11:21), and one king meditates war 
against another (Luke 14:31). 

} ‘It is a remarkable fact that Jesus’ image-world was )* 
larger than that of any other biblical character, while at 
the same time it was also more lowly and commonplace. \ 
His message was of supreme spirituality, yet he con- | 
nected it with the most common functions of the body or \, 
of business transactions. His image-world contains / 
nothing old or exotic, yet the objects and relations in it 
were so handled that his teaching went home to men’s 
“business and bosoms” as that of no other. 

We have become so accustomed to the images in Je- 
sus’ similes and parables that their extreme simplicity, + 
universality, domesticity, and unrivaled juxtaposition 
of the trifling and the eternal, secured without the slight- 
est suggestion of the comic or burlesque, have lost their 
power to impress us. Custom in this case also lies upon 
us “heavy as frost and deep almost as life.” Perhaps 
the two following contrasts may startle us into recogni- 
tion of the fact. | 

The first is from the world of fable. The mice, when 
they were pursued by the weasel, were prevented from 
entering their holes by their artificial insignia, large 
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blades of grass or horns, which they had fastened to 
themselves. How aptly this might serve to illustrate the 
Pharisees being kept out of the Kingdom of Heaven by 
their broad phylacteries and their love of greetings in 
the market place. Yet we instantly feel that such a 
fable belongs to a different world from the parables of 
Jesus because the image belongs to the lower animal 
world, has no actual correspondence even in that world, 
and somehow is so far off from real nature that Jesus’ 
closeness to nature could have no fellowship with it. 

On the other hand, let anyone read the following al- 
legory, the physical basis of which is an Alpine glacier. 
It is from Forbes’ Travels through the Alps. It is true to 
actual nature. It is lofty in its spiritual suggestiveness. 
It has unity, movement, and progress. But it belongs to 
the Alps, not to universal nature. One cannot imagine 
Jesus using it to meet a moral or spiritual problem, even 
if there had been glaciers in Palestine. It is too long. It 
is not convincing. It does not call for a verdict or an act 
of consecration: 


Poets and philosophers have delighted to compare the course 
of human life to that of a river; perhaps a still apter simile might 
be found in the history of a glacier. Heaven-descended in its ori- 
gin, it yet takes its mold and conformation from the hidden womb 
of the mountains which brought it forth. At first soft and duc- 
tile, it acquires a character and firmness of its own, as an inevitable 
destiny urges it in its onward career. Jostled and constrained by 
the crosses and inequalities of its prescribed path, hedged in by 
impassable barriers which fix limits to its movement, it yields 
groaning to its fate, and still travels forward, seamed with the | 
scars of many a conflict with opposing obstacles. 

All this while, although wasting, it is renewed by an unseen 
power—it evaporates, but is not consumed. On its surface it 
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bears the spoils which, during the progress of its existence, it has 
made its own—often weighty burdens, devoid of beauty or value, 
at times precious masses, sparkling with gems and with ore. 
Having at length attained its greatest width and extension, com- 
manding admiration by its beauty and power, waste predominates 
over supply; the vital springs begin to fail; it stoops into an atti- 
tude of decrepitude; it drops the burdens, one by one, which it 
had borne so proudly aloft; its dissolution is inevitable. 

But as it is resolved into its elements, it takes, all at once, a 
new and livelier and disembarrassed form: from the wreck of its 
members it arises, another and yet the same—a noble, full-bodied, 
arrowy stream, which leaps rejoicing over the obstacles which be- 
fore had stayed its progress, and hastens through fertile valleys 
toward a freer existence and a final union in the ocean with the 
boundless and the infinite. 


’ “What has been said needs some apparent, but no 
real, limitation. For example, Jesus sometimes uses very 
large arithmetical figures. He paints his picture strongly, 
but that is because there is a correspondingly strong re- 
lationship in the spiritual half of the parable. Not all 
women when they have found a lost coin call together 
their friends and neighbors (Luke 15:9). Yet in demon- 
strative oriental life it would not be radically unnatural 
for an excited and excitable woman, who had lost and 
found a tenth of her property, to do such a thing. Jesus 
purposely paints the picture at the very height of na- 
ture because he has an exceedingly high joy in mind to 
which he likens it. After all, when we recall the mud 
floor, the then great purchasing power of money, and the 
excitability and volubility of oriental women, the inci- 
dent does not seem unnatural. 

After the toilsome search which the shepherd had in 
the wilderness and the hard jaunt of bringing the heavy 
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sheep home on his shoulders, his desire for sympathetic 
rejoicing cannot be charged with unnaturalness. Ten 
thousand talents, or say ten million dollars, is doubtless 
a huge debt, and the contrast between that and say, 
eighteen dollars is no doubt great. But Jesus aims to ex- 
press the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” on the part of 
man as toward God. To that unnatural hugeness an 
unnaturally huge sum very fairly corresponds. In fact, 
one of the interesting points about Jesus’ naturalness is 
that when he does mention something that seems unnat- 
ural or unduly great, it is an infallible sign that some- 
thing unnatural and marvelously perverse in the moral 
and spiritual sphere is about to be illustrated. 

When Renan declares that there are exaggerations 
and improbabilities in the parables, he explains that he 
does not mean his statement as an adverse criticism but 
rather as the noting of a special charm considering the 
peculiar circumstances under which they occur. It is not 
unnatural to cite unnatural material things as illustra- 
tions of unnatural spiritual things. The two unnatural- 
nesses naturally go together. Jesus reaches the very ob- 
ject he is after in these rare cases, as in all others. No 
doubt the judge in Luke 18:1 ff. is an unusually con- - 
scienceless man, but judges as conscienceless have cer- 
tainly existed in New York and Chicago. There were 
not a few in disordered and politically corrupt Palestine. 
Meanwhile if there were only one he would be just 
suited for Jesus’ illustration. The Pharisee in Luke 18: 
9 ff. is very proud and the publican is remarkably hum- 
ble. But who can say that there are not many similar 
souls living even at the present day? The man in bed 
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(Luke 11:7) is superbly lazy; but, after all, neither he 
nor any of the others just mentioned are caricatures. 
They are extreme cases but not at all impossible or, con- 
sidering the point of view, at all unnatural portraitures. 

In Luke’s parable of the pounds one servant multi- 
plies his single pound or mina tenfold during the month 
or year, more or less, of his master’s absence. That 
seems a very heavy percentage, but our war profiteers 
can more than match it. When, moreover, the returning 
lord makes his servant ruler over ten cities, it at first 
seems an overliberal recognition of even extremely pro- 
ductive handling of a small sum of money. But is not 
political favoritism even more generous today? If we 
go back to the parable of the talents, of which some 
scholars insist the parable of the pounds is a reproduc- 
tion, we find these features in a quite natural form. The 
servant has only doubled his money, and his commenda- 
tion is worded in the general language natural to such 
a situation, and simply promises to “set him over many 
things.” 

That a king should send armies and burn the cities 
of the insulting rebellious guests who would not come 
to his feast may at first offend our sense of naturalness 
to a considerable degree, yet Eastern Europe has at times 
actually done worse. 

In forming the parable of the mustard seed Mark 
may slightly overstep the modesty of nature by making 
the mustard seed less than all the seeds upon the earth 
and, when it is grown, put out great branches so that 
the birds of heaven can lodge under the shadow of them. 
But he is thinking of the kingdom of heaven and has 
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built some of the familiar phraseology of Daniel suitable 
to its coming greatness into the description of the mus- 
tard-plant. In no case do we find in the parables the 
apparent unnaturalnesses which we find in the Old Tes- 
tament and the rabbis. 
a Turning from the subject of the naturalness of Je- 
us’ parables to a study of their universalism, we see 
again their close relation to his surroundings. The uni- 
versalism of Jesus’ heart restricted itself perforce to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel. But the restriction does 
‘ not obscure the universalism, for thd universalism is ab- 
solutely and forever revealed in the Gospels by the fact 
that he is pictured as dealing with the richest and the 
poorest, the highest and the lowest, the best and the 
worst.; The universalism of Paul is far traveled, philo- 
« sophically expressed and developed in extenso. The uni- 
a of Jesus is intrinsic, restricted to a narrow 
/field, and appears only after a gathering together of the 
)varied incidents of his dealings with a large number of 
| different individuals.) More than one scholar feels that 
‘the universalism of Jesus is greater than that of Paul.’ 
This combination of universality and restriction is 
splendidly illustrated in the image-world of Jesus’ par- 
ables. A full comparative tabulation of the imagery of 
the world-wide prophecies of the Deutero-Isaiah, of the 
epistles of Paul, and of that of Jesus in the Gospels re- 
veals the remarkable fact that, as Jesus’ teaching and 
spirit, notwithstanding the restriction of his work to 
Palestine, were more universalistic than that of the Deu- 
* tero-Isaiah or even of Paul, so{the imagery of Jesus, not- 


* Weizsacker, Das Apostolische Zeitalter (2te Auflage), p. 459. 
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withstanding its limitations to Palestinian scenery anal ¢ 
life, has a wider and more universal range than that of 
the prophet or the apostle. As we discover the univer- 
salism of Jesus’ ministry by accumulation and com- 
parison of the many different individuals with whom he 
dealt, so we discover the universalism of Jesus’ imagery 
by putting together a multitude of separate images, each 
carefully considered by itself. The universality of the 
imagery, like the universality of the teaching, is not pro- 
fessed, metaphysical, or philosophically stated, but is 
rather a surprise which emerges from tabulation, » 

This uniquely wide range of the imagery must have 
resulted from direct and immediate attention to each as- 
pect of life and nature as it came in turn under his eye. 
This means that at least in many instances, perhaps in 
almost all instances, the imagery Jesus used was drawn 
from his immediate surroundings or even lay directly 
before him. 

There is, it is true, in some good writers a faithful- 
ness to nature which results from general study. But 
this is usually marked by great elaboration of details 
and by narrowness of range. A few images are elabo- 
rated with considerable variety. In one such writer the 
dash of waves or the sound of streams is constantly 
heard. In another the varied characteristics of animal 
life are presented, and in another the most varied moun- 
tain scenery is constantly recurring in widely varied 
forms.(But with Jesus the descriptive details are brief ¢ 
and sharply outlined, and the range of the images is, as 
we have said, remarkably great.yThis double fact indi- 
cates that each new teaching was illustrated from what 
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was immediately before him, and that the explanation 
of the universal range of the imagery lies in the simple 
fact that Jesus attended to each new phase of life or 
nature directly and individually, just as he attended di- 
rectly to the single individual with whom at any one time 
he dealt. 

Nor is this abstract inference by any means without 
definite detailed confirmation. Even rough tabulations of 
the localities in which the parables were spoken, such 
as those in outlines of Jesus’ ministry or even in the 
helps to the Oxford Teacher’s Bible, reveal at a glance 
a correspondence between city teaching and city imag- 
ery on the one hand and country teaching and country 
imagery on the other. (As George Adam Smith expresses 
it, “His parables and illustrations in Jerusalem include 
marriage feasts and trading with pounds or talents, also 
the Temple figures of the Pharisee and the publican, and 
of the widow putting her mite into the treasury; but 
otherwise they are of vines and figs, vineyards and 
sheepfolds, the fountain of living water, and the white 
tombs conspicuous around the city—all of them visible 
from his haunts on the Mount.’’*\)In a still more specific 
way Stanley speaks of the parables of Galilee, and of 
the parable of the sower, in particular. It was the things 
‘“‘on the spot” that suggested the images conveyed. As 
Jesus spoke the parable, there lay before him the trod- 
den pathway through the grain field, the protruding 
ledges of the rocky ground, the thornbush, and the thiev- 
ish birds of the air. There, too, it may be added, was the 


* George Adam Smith, Jerusalem, II, 561. 
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lake with its fish of every kind and the fishermen casting 
their nets.° 

‘Tilustrations from nature and life that have a gen- 
eral verisimilitude or likeness to actual facts may prop- 
erly illustrate truths of a general and permanent char- 
acter, but that habit of mind which takes its illustrations 
directly from the things that are present then and there 
belongs rather to a form of teaching which changes and 
varies with the changing hour and circumstances and to 
one who goes about among men making ever-new state- 
ments and enforcements of its message as varying cir- 
cumstances and conditions require. 

The (close sympathy between style and thought} in 
the writings of great teachers and thinkers has often 
been noted. It is asympathy which may be felt not only 
in the formation of sentences and in the kind of imagery 


and illustration used but(in the transient or permanent 


quality of the image itself.) There is a broad and general 
character easily observable in the illustrations which 
philosophers and metaphysicians make of abstract state- 
ments which they intend to be coinages of enduring and 
imperishable principles. When we find in the works of 
such men, as in rare instances we actually do, an illus- 
tration which is taken from the confessedly local, tem- 
porary, and passing, it usually strikes us as an unhappy 
anomaly. 

In so far as the image-half of any parable of Jesus 
was made on the spot, it argues that, whatever perma- 
nency might underlie the general truth which was being 
uttered, the particular form of it was nevertheless de- 


* Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, pp. 418-20. 
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signed to meet a present exigency. {The extraordinarily 
great range and perfect naturalness of Jesus’ imagery, 
taken together with the fact that no correspondingly 
broad or wide-ranging system was connected with the 
illustrations, point to the fact of the immediate coinage 
of most, if not all, of the imagery at the time it was used 
and to a corresponding purpose to give teaching which 
met and modified an immediately present and peculiar 
condition. 


| ~~ Jesus, then, illustrated the things of the Kingdom 
“by pictures and stories taken directly and with unrivaled 


faithfulness and accuracy from things he himself had or 
had had under his own eyes. His faithfulness, photo- 


' graphic as it were, to the features of nature about him, 


his accurate sketching of woman’s domestic life, of the 
practical relations of master and servants, and of men’s 
agricultural, business, and political activities, give his 
parables a biographical as well as a spiritual trustwor- 
thiness. | The image halves of the parables are motion 
pictures of the actual environments of the Son of Mary 
and Son of Man. The range of the pictures is uniquely 
wide and comprehensive, and the knowledge they con- 
vey of the Master’s own external activities and sur- 
roundings is correspondingly wide and comprehensive. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PARABLES AS A LITERATURE OF POWER 


Strictly speaking, the parables of Jesus have no lit- 
erary qualities. Or rather it should be said that as they 
came from the lips of Jesus they had no such qualities, 
as far as we can now discover, for literature is written 
discourse; the parables were spoken. They were not 
even written out beforehand for speaking. The canons 
of action, rather than the canons of literature, are to be 
applied in judging their wording. It is with deep and 
true insight that the fourth evangelist sometimes speaks 
of the words of Jesus as if they were indistinguisha- 
ble from or even synonymous with his works (e.g., John 
14:10). For his words, especially the parables, were 
works. They did something. Their present style cannot 
be considered with any strictness as the style of Jesus. 
Luke’s style differs from that of Matthew and Mark. 
How can anyone speak, moreover, of the literary quali- 
ty of the writings of a man who never used a pen at all? 

Jesus was a great thinker and a great poet. That he 
was a great thinker is necessarily implied in the great 
ideas and conceptions which he drew with such powerful 
grasp, never fumbling and never missing his hold, from 
the great mass of his nation’s literature. It is evident 
also in the fundamentals of his teaching. Only a power- 
ful mind could in that day have located religion so ab- 
solutely in the soul or given it so purely spiritual a qual- 
ity. Only a deep-seeing mind could have made the 
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never-dying discriminations, with which he has endowed 
the world, between the external and the internal, be- 
tween life and the means of living, between the values 
of things and their transvaluation into spiritual goods, 
between the Kingdom of God as his nation saw it and 
the Kingdom of God as he saw it. He was constantly 
separating and isolating from all other aspects of the 
Kingdom each peculiar one that arose for him through 
the conditions and collisions of the passing moment. 

But the impressive fact is that over against each of 
these isolated aspects he could immediately set the cor- 
responding concrete image selected from the life about 
him. Aristotle among the ancients and Goethe among 
the moderns insist upon the greatness of such a capaci- 
ty. For Aristotle the greatest power in speech and the 
source of all art in words is the capacity to see the simi- 
lar. Goethe says in substance that he could not think of 
anything without thinking of its likeness and making it 
into a simile. 

These two essential qualities of mental greatness— 
the power to analyze thoughts and the power to see 
what each thought parallels in the sensuous world— 
were at their perfection in Jesus. His use of them, how- 
ever, was never for their own sake. He never played the 
philosopher or the poet for the sake of the parts them- 
selves. They appear, so far as they appear at all, only as 
incidents in his work of winning and saving the common 
people. 

There is, moreover, a single passage which seems to 
me directly to reveal how great a poet Jesus might have 
been had he given himself to writing poetic literature 
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after the manner of the great Greeks or, if one prefers a 
Semitic comparison, after the manner of Isaiah. That 
passage is the comparison of the lilies of the field to Solo- 
mon in all his glory. There seems to be no other com- 
parison from the lips of Jesus which does not teach an 
immediate ethical or spiritual lesson. The connections 
of even this one, it is true, teach a childlike trust in God, 
but the comparison itself is purely poetic. Nearly every- 
thing that has been said about it has tended to dull our 
sense of its beauty and power. The books of travel and 
the Bible dictionaries vie with one another in praising 
the beauty of the wild flowers of Palestine and in identi- 
fying Jesus’ lilies as the most beautiful of all. 

We need to turn our perceptions in the very reverse 
direction. Jesus always adhered to the commonest ob- 
jects for purposes of illustration. He let the unique and 
exquisite alone. When he speaks of the lilies of the field, 
we are to look to the context for his conception of them: 
“Tf God so clothe the grass of the field.”’” The emphatic 
point is the commonness of these flowers. They were the 
daisies and dandelions of their locality, the buttercups 
or the violets. Now let one leave the flowers for a mo- 
ment and look up the costly colored plates in one of the 
great works on dress. Let him inform himself also on 
the subject of the wonderful hand-weaving of antiquity. 
Let him recall the fact that Solomon, with true oriental 
love of gorgeous color and brilliant garments, arrayed 
himself in the finest that was to be had even by him. Let 
him now set the common field flower beside the splendor 
of the monarch. Let him remember that Jesus had no mi- 
croscope to reveal the fineness of the tissue of the petals 
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and that he did have his nation’s romantic and idealiz- 
ing appreciation of the magnificence of the royal son of 
David. Let him once more recall the absence in this sol- 
itary comparison of any moral or spiritual purpose. Fi- 
nally, let him modernize his imagination by picturing to 
himself the most splendid costumes of some British cor- 
onation day, and over against them the commonest dan- 
delion. Then let him read again: “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.”’ We know what 
such a common flower is to Peter Bell, the ordinary man 
—the man without the vision and the faculty divine: 

A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him 

And it was nothing more.* 
To Jesus such a small wild growth was more glorious 
than courts or kings. Here, then, is one fleeting glimpse 
of the poetic power of Jesus. Why are there no more like 
it in our evangelists? 

The answer to this question makes strongly for the 
view taken in these pages. For if Jesus with his evident 
analytic and poetic power, had intended to coin his 
teaching into permanent expressions of great truths, he 
would have made many similar comparisons between 
matters of nature and of history, and would have made 
them in a much fuller and more complete shape. No 
one can doubt that one of Jesus’ ever-present thoughts 
was that the entire spectacular and externalizing tenden- 
cy shown in the history of Israel was infinitely inferior 
to the daily miracle of the Father’s clothing of the com- 
monest grasses and wild flowers, and even inferior to his 


* Wordsworth, Peter Bell, Part I, St. 12. 
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making the sun rise with healing in its beams and the 
rain fall in fertilizing drops. Why then do we have no 
parables wrought out as Jesus alone could have wrought 
them in explanation not only of God’s work in nature as 
superior to man’s manufactured articles but also in ex- 
planation of many other important abstract thoughts? 
Simply because Jesus never used his poetic and para- 
bolic power at all to impress general and permanent 
principles as such, but only his idea of the Kingdom of 
God as it was related to each new phase of his daily con- 
tact with men. 

From the literary viewpoint a similar question arises 
when we accept the proposition advanced in chapter Iii 
that the parables are all similes, and that the simile is 
especially adapted to carrying out an immediate didac- 
tic purpose and securing an immediate moral and spir- 
itual effect. The synoptic records show us how very 
large a place the parables filled in Jesus’ teaching. When 
we ask why Jesus confined himself so closely to similes 
among the many possible kinds and classes of expres- 
sion, the answer is evident: 

His life was too serious for extended comedy. The 
long-drawn pathos of a Lear, the profound soliloquy of 
a Hamlet, the murderous meditations of a Macbeth, 
could have no place in the Father’s business. The ‘“‘sor- 
rowful laughter” of the folk-song, the billowy repose 
of Milton’s great epic, and even the great allegory of the 
Bedford prisoner could have no parallel in the words of 
the man who went from village to village proclaiming 
the good news of the Kingdom and varying that news to 
meet the passing conditions before him. 
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Fables were not for him, nor lyric, nor the ‘“‘Confes- 
sions of a Beautiful Soul.”* But comparison, simile, par- 
able, and example-narrative flowed from his soul in a 
powerful stream that turned the mill wheels of God. 
“He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
from within him shall flow rivers of living water” (John 
7:38). It was true of him before it was true of the be- 
liever, and the parables were rivers of living water in 
this very practical sense. 

The literary praises that have been bestowed upon 
the parables and the literary strictures that have been 
made upon them have small final value. The logic of 
those who praise the parables as literary productions 
seems to run somewhat as follows: God’s power of ex- 
pression is perfect. Jesus is God’s perfect representa- 
tive. Therefore Jesus’ literary expressions are written 
in a perfect style. It is logically necessary, or rather it 
is an act of religious worship, for us to praise their 
literary qualities in superlative language. What Plato 
achieved by long labor at his literary art, what Tenny- 
son achieved by devoting himself to the perfecting of 
his technique, what a great professor of belles lettres 
achieves by conscientious toil protracted through years, 
Jesus is thought to have possessed by virtue of his in- 
carnation. The sum total of art, science, and philosophy, 
ancient as well as modern, must have been in his mind; 
and his power of expression must have been absolutely 
flawless. In its vernacular, Aramaic, it must have cor- 
responded to or surpassed the purest literary style of 
the bloom time of Attic or at least of Hebrew literature. 


* Goethe, Wilhelm Meister, Book VI. 
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In a similar vein one popular preacher praises Jesus 
as the greatest poet in the world. Another asks why 
there is no literary school which takes the parables of 
Jesus as a model and by so doing exhibits Jesus as the 
supreme poet of all history. Such praise of the parables 
is entirely in harmony with the outworn idea that the 
Greek of the New Testament, being given by inspira- 
tion, must somehow be finer than the Greek of Pindar 
on the one hand or Thucydides on the other, and must in 
fact unite the poetic richness of the one with the terse 
compactness of the other. 

We need not stop to say that the incarnation was too 
local and natural a thing for all that, or to insist that 
Jesus was the child of the common people. For, what- 
ever an idealizing dogmatism or a mistaken worship may 
say, the study of Jesus as a Savior using parables as an 
instrument for winning and enticing men into the King- 
dom of God makes it clear that he used the speech of the 
people of his day and limited it to such forms of utter- 
ance as were best adapted for his mission. His gospel 
was for the common people and he spoke to the common 
people in their own dialect. Its perfection was not the 
perfection of abstract conception, but the perfection that 
was related to the manifold occasions of a definite his- 
toric purpose. If all glosses and other imperfections of 
transmission could be eliminated, so that we might get 
back to the exact vernacular Aramaic of Jesus, we should 
doubtless come upon a marvelously perfect oral quality 
of ex tempore utterance. Meanwhile what we actually 
have is only a Greek index finger pointing in that direc- 
tion. 
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The adverse literary criticisms of the parables have 
the same defect of being aside from the true mark. It 
has already been indicated that certain unnaturalnesses, 
very few in number, are to be charged to defective tra- 
dition and not to Jesus himself. It is also true that in 
some cases the lines in the parable-pictures are drawn 
heavily because heavy drawing was a necessity for Je- 
sus’ purpose at certain times. But even these are not at 
all in excess of natural possibility, and the overwhelm- 
ingly evident fact is that Jesus’ images do meet in a sur- 
passing and almost perfect degree the canons of natural- 
ness and realism. 

The criticisms of various writers rise from their re- 
spective faulty viewpoints of the parables or, in some 
cases, are the results of inaccurate reading. Conz says 
that some things could have been left out of Jesus’ para- 
bles without prejudice to the teaching or that they do not 
stand in exact proportion to the teaching. Keim, two 
generations later, finds in them a mixture of the sensu- 
ous and supersensuous and a confusion of those two op- 
posite elements, together with an occasional overbold 
drawing of conclusions. Hase estimates Mohammed’s 
creative imagination as far above that of Jesus, and says 
the parables are not equally perfect. B. Weiss considers 
that some parables by later poets may be more perfect 
in artistic form and that Jesus’ parables would not find 
favor in the eyes of our art critics. 

Now if Jesus’ parables were what these interpreters 
in their different ways take them to be, they would 
doubtless often be justly liable to the criticisms made. 
But from our viewpoint the question of the mixing of 
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the sensuous and supersensuous must be decided by not- 
ing whether or not Jesus brings back into the image it- 
self any of the spiritual elements of the lesson which it 
is to bring forth. Taking both halves of a parable to- 
gether, we find the sensuous and supersensuous are both 
certainly present wherever we have a clear and full rec- 
ord. But that, aside from evident defects in transmis- 
sion, the two elements are never mixed is a striking and 
remarkable fact. 

Some modern parables may seem to have greater 
finish and artistic perfection than those of Jesus. As a 
matter of fact, however, these “artistic perfections” are 
degenerations from the true purpose of the parable as 
Jesus used it. If we are to go so far aside from the true 
mark as to give Jesus’ parables a purely literary ranking 
their place may be at the head or may be further down. 
It does not matter so long as it is understood that Jesus 
gave no primary place to artistic perfection because he 
had no room nor time nor space nor care for what the 
merely abstract literary critic might, perhaps justly, 
deem excellencies or defects in form. 

The criticism has, of course, been made that the 
material bases out of which Jesus’ images were made 
were often too commonplace. Porphyrius objected to 
the leaven and: the pearl-seeker as being like the bab- 
blings of dreaming women. Chrysostom apologized for 
the cheap and ill-sounding nature of the image of the 
children in the market place for the reason that it was 
adapted to the weakness of the hearers and that Old 
Testament prophets also had used very unworthy ob- 
jects to illustrate the wisdom of God. It was, however, 
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just this homely domestic commonplace quality of the 
material in the parables of Jesus that adapted them to 
the people with whom he worked and gave them such 
fine fittingness to the then present hour. Such defects 
are excellencies and such criticism is praise. 

From the viewpoint of literary judgment it is espe- 
cially important to note that Jesus’ parables were spok- 
en, not written. Any utterance which meets an occasion 
takes its subtlest charm and power from the way in 
which it meets the occasion itself. An effective repartee 
loses a great part of its effectiveness on later repetition. 
The power of a parable of Jesus lay in three things, 
rather than two. The first was the concrete image or 
narrative. The second was the principle or law which 
was true in the image and also in the situation or appli- 
cation. But the third element of power lay in the fine 
and largely unspoken exactness with which the illustra- 
tion and its wording, together with the principle itself, 
applied to just the people and just the circumstances of 
the hour. 

That fine adaptation cannot, from the nature of the 
case, exist in written literature; for the tone, the inflec- 
tion, the glance of the eye, the motion of the body, or 
gesture of the hand, one or all, contribute to the effect. 
These essential qualities of spoken teaching cannot well 
be transplanted by written characters. How far astray, 
then, from the viewpoint where the parables are seen as 
spoken and acted speech, is that viewpoint which sees 
them as carefully prepared or, at least, perfectly and di- 
vinely dictated and written models of literary art! 

Even the classic orations of Cicero and Demosthe- 
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nes or the carefully prepared discourses of Massillon 
and Bossuet are radically different from other literature 
and go in a class by themselves as orations because their 
special function is the vocal and immediate imparting of 
thought by the orator to his audience. But Jesus’. utter- 
ances were unprepared as regards their outward form 
and his audience often a very small group. They cannot 
even be called spoken literature because the word “‘it- 
erature” smacks of preparation or careful subsequent 
writing. 

How impossible to pass a literary judgment upon 
something that is not literature nor spoken literature 
nor recorded just as spoken nor any longer known in 
some of the finest features of its action-utterance! 

If, speaking still from the literary viewpoint, we 
look at the structure of the parables we find that, while 
some of them seem incomplete as stories which illus- 
trate a permanent general teaching, they are not incom- 
plete when regarded with reference to the special tem- 
porary occasion they were designed to meet. The nature 
of the “incompleteness” is thus really an evidence of 
completeness. The oriental story-teller prolonged his 
narrative to any length to which his hearers would listen 
with pleasure. The story-telling was an end in itself. 
But so soon as any story of Jesus had developed the nec- 
essary relationship and its answer to the occasion that 
called it forth, his purpose cut the narration short. 

Even the novelist and dramatist drop their hero 
when they have finished their conception of him. In like 
manner the purpose of Jesus cut his narratives short at 
the point where his conception was complete. Only the 
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difference needs to be clearly noted between the artistic 
portrayal of the character and the depicting of a rela- 
tion which is effectively and immediately to parallel a 
present situation. The scissors that cut are not artistic 
but ethical and spiritual and for occasion. Did the good 
Samaritan really come back to the inn? Did the wound- 
ed and half-dead man recover? Therein the story is in- 
complete. But there is no question of the character of 
the good Samaritan himself. Jesus tells his stories to 
just the right point for his purpose and never lets any 
artistic sense tempt him further. He does not tell us at 
what time the guests at the great supper went home or in 
what way the foolish virgins had offended the bride- 
groom. We do not know whether the extra year of care 
given to the fig tree made it fruitful or not. 

How did the prodigal son behave after the welcome 
was over? Did he become wanton again and laugh in 
his sleeve? Was the remaining property re-divided? 
Did he take another trip to the far country? Did the 
elder son persist in his peevish jealousy? Jesus stops at 
just the right point to prevent the elder son from getting 
the center of the picture. For then the portrayal would 
have fallen out of relation to the joy of the Heavenly 
Father over the returning sinner. 

The self-restraint of Jesus in his narratives is never 
primarily artistic. It is his ethical and spiritual object 
that is in control. But strong as is the artistic control in 
great artists, the ethical control of Jesus is stronger yet 
and in more than one instance produces, without his 
aiming at it at all, a perfectly artistic effect. One is quite 
willing to believe, indeed, that if our records were com- 
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plete the same unconsciously artistic perfection would 
be evident in every case. 

If, then, we recognize the immediateness of purpose 
and occasion in the parables of Jesus, such a recognition 
though not of a literary nature has the effect of restor- 
ing to them an aspect of completeness and even of ar- 
tistic beauty. And this fact is in itself greatly in favor 
of regarding the supposition as an actual historic truth. 
Jesus’ parables attain their object. When he finishes 
them, the silence that gives consent follows. The very 
questions that he asks lead the hearer to decide matters 
for himself. This is the best pedagogy everywhere. If 
adornment and decoration are necessary for a good par- 
able, as modern examples would lead us to think, then 
Jesus must be adjudged to be so far lacking. But if omit- 
ting the superfluous and making every detail that is used 
tell toward the result is the true method, then again Je- 
sus is unsurpassed. For this quality may most certainly 
be granted to his parables. 

Every stroke contributes toward making the main 
image and thought come out more clearly and visually. 
In the parable of the hours (Matt. chap. 20) the house- 
holder hires workers at the first, third, sixth, ninth, and 
finally at the eleventh, hour. At the evening reckoning, 
however, only the first and last classes are expressly 
mentioned. Allegorists used to assign special meanings 
to “third,” ‘‘sixth,” and “ninth,” respectively. Probably 
no one would now make these numerals so significant; 
yet they are far from meaningless. The repeated efforts 
to get workers show how much there was to be done. 
The many different times of hiring bring into all the 
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sharper contrast the fact that the reward was one and 
the same. Jesus could have said at the reckoning, “those 
that were hired at the first hour and those that were 
hired each hour up to the eleventh.” That would have 
been general and colorless. Worded as the parable ac- 
tually is, it makes us feel that many classes of workers 
were there, and that one of these classes, those hired at 
the eleventh hour, stood apart from all the others. There 
is not a word dedicated to mere smoothness or enter- 
tainment. Everything clarifies the thought. 

Similarly the parable of the sower illustrates the law 
that the same work and the same expense do not every- 
where bring the same result, and that much is often done 
in vain, as well as much with success and reward. This 
law holds for farming and for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Perception of it prevents undue optimism and undue 
pessimism. But why speak of so many kinds of failure? 
Would it not have been sufficient to speak merely of the 
seed that fell by the wayside or of that which fell on 
rocky ground or of that which fell among thorns? Why 
mention all three? 

One might as well ask why Jotham in his fable has 
the crown in his kingdom of the trees offered to the fig 
tree and the vine, as well as the olive. All three refuse 
in the same fashion and only the thornbush accepts. We 
have no trouble in identifying the thornbush with Abim- 
elech. But who are meant by the fig, the olive, and the 
vine? They have, of course, no special allegorical mean- 
ing. But the mention of three such lofty trees sets in 
much sharper relief than one of them would have done 
the character of Abimelech, the mere thornbush. So too 
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there are many causes for the failure of the gospel-seed; 
many more than three, in fact. And each one of the 
three seems to correspond to a separate class of souls. 
But even if they do not, he may have mentioned those 
three classes simply to give expression to the thought of 
manifold failures. They are not mere poetic flourishes. 
Every word is needed here, as in the previous instance, 
to contribute to the total impression. Jesus does not ex- 
tend a story beyond the necessary limit, and within that 
limit he uses nothing superfluous. His stories are not too 
long drawn out nor too richly or heavily drawn. 

To produce a lasting impression, however, requires 
a certain number of items rightly arranged. A condensed 
statement of a story is not a story and does not make the 
impression of a story. We have not told the parable of 
the prodigal son when we say: “The younger of two 
sons cashed his patrimony, wasted it in dissipation in a 
distant country, came to want, returned home, and was 
gladly forgiven by his kind father, although the kindness 
provoked the jealousy of his older brother.’”’ We have 
ruined it by condensing it just as we might have ruined 
it by extending it. As Jesus gives it to us in Luke, noth- 
ing is really superfluous, and nothing is lacking. That 
is, nothing is lacking from the present viewpoint. 

Wendt frequently insists that it was a principle with 
Jesus to condense the greatest possible amount of mean- 
ing into the fewest possible words. The statement holds 
good of the aphorisms, metaphors, and general teachings 
of Jesus. It would scarcely hold good, however, of many 
of the parables. If they were regarded as primarily 
meant for general and permanent teaching, some such 
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condensation as we have just indicated might be in or- 
der. But in telling a story for immediate effect a cer- 
tain amount of detailed elaboration is necessary at cer- 
tain critical points; otherwise the immediate impression 
would fail to be made. On the other hand, in a story 
meant as a permanent allegorical or pictorial illustration 
of truth, a certain amount of finish and fulness of fancy 
is necessary if the reader is not to be left without an an- 
noying sense of incompleteness. For immediate and tem- 
porary use, however, such incompleteness is often highly 
desirable in order that attention may be necessarily con- 
centrated upon a single point then and there at issue. 

We conclude, then, that Jesus’ parables were not in- 
tended as literature in the usual sense of the term. The 
difference between one of them and a literary crystal- 
lization of universal truth might be illustrated in many 
ways. It is of the same nature as the difference between 
a camera snapshot of an active man on a busy street and 
a photograph of the same man finished in an artist’s 
studio. Or again, it is suggested by the difference be- 
tween a conversation which two men hold upon a street 
corner and a dialogue of Plato. Or yet again, we all rec- 
ognize that a letter written to a friend about a situation 
in which the writer and the reader are the ones vitally 
concerned is of a very different character from a letter 
written by a president to a secretary of state and de- 
signed especially for publication among the citizens of 
the country. 

Similarly we have endeavored to show that Jesus’ 
parables were not primarily intended as parts of a com- 
plete collection of permanent literary standards, but 
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were intended to meet and modify definite situations 
which confronted him in his ministry. It is the difference 
between words that are half-battles, or whole battles 
rather, and words which have the permanent literary fin- 
ish put on in the library. Perhaps the finest contribution 
which DeQuincey made to literary criticism was his dis- 
tinction between the literature of knowledge and the lit- 
erature of power.’ The two qualities may be blended 
and often are blended in the same book, but they are 
sharply distinguishable. A cook-book may give a man 
new knowledge on every page, while Paradise Lost may 
make no new contribution to the sum of his existing 
knowledge. But Paradise Lost has moved the men who 
have moved the world. If Jesus’ parables are to be re- 
garded as literature at all, they belong to the literature 
of power. 


*DeQuincey, Essay on Alexander Pope, Works, V, 383 ff. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE MORAL PROBLEM IN THE PARABLES 


Undeniably there is a moral problem connected with 
the parables of Jesus. The solutions generally given 
leave it unsolved. The view taken in this book while not 
a solution in the ordinary sense of the word, attempts to 
do away with the difficulty by making it disappear. The 
problem is not an easy one. It consists in understanding 
how Jesus can relate stories of sinful acts, or rather, 
how an ideal ethical teacher can resort to the use of evil 
characters and their evil acts as illustrative of the na- 
ture of the Kingdom of God. “He that keepeth the 
whole law and yet offendeth in one point is guilty of all,” 
said James (2:10). Any demonstrated moral defect in 
Jesus’ parables would somehow taint their entire teach- 
ing. 

O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 

O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest, 
What 7f or yet, what mote, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect—or shadow of defect, 

What rumour, tattled by an enemy, 

Of inference loose, what lack of grace 

Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s— 
Oh, what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 

Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ.* 


Nothing is to be gained by turning our back upon 
the portraitures of repellant and evil characters in some 


* Sidney Lanier, The Crystal. 
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of Jesus’ parables. Nothing is to be gained here by twist- 
ed exegesis, which leaves the mind clouded with a feel- 
ing of inadequacy as regards the moral explanation. If 
there is any explanation at all, it must be positive and 
complete. How, then, could Jesus describe conduct of 
such questionable honesty as finding a treasure hid in a 
field, buying it without mentioning the discovery, and 
presumably leaving the owner to his rage and chagrin at 
the shrewd unfairness? Is the Kingdom of Heaven like 
that (Matt. 13:44)? 

How could he describe, in illustration of God’s na- 
ture, the soft-bedded ease of a man whose ruling motive 
was to keep comfortable, and who rose from his couch 
only because it was easier to do that than to stand the 
noise of relentless knocking at the door (Luke 11: 5-8)? 
Is that the way God hears prayer? Is God to be repre- 
sented as an utterly unscrupulous judge whom a widow 
outwearies into giving her case attention? Is Christ to 
be represented as a thief breaking into a house at night? 

How can Jesus use the story of overdriven slaves 
and their heartless slave driver to illustrate the relation 
of consecrated souls to God (Luke 17:7—-10)? Above all 
things, is a shrewd embezzler to be commended for mak- 
ing himself solid with his fellow-servants by clever fraud 
(Luke 16:1-8)? Is one to prepare for Heaven or for 
the Judgment Day by adding fresh frauds to those he 
has already perpetrated? 

The parable of the hours may be an interesting dis- 
play of benevolence toward the man hired at the elev- 
enth hour; but from the viewpoint of general economic 
justice, is it not a most injurious example of inequity in 
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the payment of wages? Were not those who complained 
really justified at such a departure from strict fairness? 
The story of the prodigal son may be a delightful por- 
trayal of parental forgiveness; but had the other son any 
real cause to be happy that-his brother had come home 
as a ruined man and spread shame over the whole fam- 
ily? Is there not a bitter and fundamental unrighteous- 
ness in the treatment of the older son? 

The end does not sanctify the means. Works of for- 
giveness are wrong if they are at the expense of unright- 
eousness and injury toward third parties. So the strict 
socialist and economist turns Jesus’ own parables against 
him. Is he not fundamentally correct in doing so? Was 
not our perfect parable-speaker not only ethically but 
sociologically at fault? Is not the case even worse when 
Jesus without censure on his part addresses his disciples 
as if they kept slaves and were justified in doing so? 
(Luke 17:7). The particulars just recited by no means 
complete the indictment against the parables of Jesus. 
But they are representative and sufficient to show the 
gravity of the criticism, and the need which many feel 
of some genuine explanation of the matter. 

No wonder that interpreters have made the utmost 
of any alleviating utterance. Did not Jesus give some 
passing word of criticism upon the moral quality of his 
own pictures? He almost seems to do so when in a sin- 
gle instance he says, “Hear what the unjust judge saith,” 
as though to make his reprobation of that official’s bad 
character clear. Even this explanation is very doubtful. 
But if it is allowed, can we fairly assume that anything 
similar was uttered in connection with each of the other 
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incidents and parables we have mentioned? There is no 
record of anything of the kind, and the quick movement 
of the stories scarcely leaves place for any such inser- 
tions. 

The fact is that these actions were not directly con- 
demned by Jesus. In all fairness it must be conceded 
that he related them without a word of expressed criti- 
cism. It is far better to face the objectionable gallery of 
pictures squarely than to attempt explanations, however 
learned and able, which leave one, after all, with a great- 
er sense of their ingenuity than of their ingenuousness. 

Schulz, for example, as quoted by Trench,’ says in 
regard to the parable of the steward that an ancient 
steward had far greater administrative freedom than a 
modern man wearing the same title. The steward’s con- 
duct at the close of his stewardship was selfish, but no 
more dishonest than would be that of the minister of a 
kingdom who had hitherto oppressed the people under 
him and administered the affairs of the kingdom for his 
own interest and pleasure, who tried, when about to be 
removed, to win the people’s love and a place in their 
hearts by remitting or lowering the heavy dues and taxes 
with which he had previously burdened them. This does 
not satisfy anyone. And not only did Jesus utter no con- 
demnation of the bad characters in these problematic 
narratives, but he implicitly commends them by the 
very fact that he uses their acts, at least in many cases, 
as illustrations of what his disciples should do. 

Now may we not well ask if Jesus was not of purer 
eyes than to look upon iniquity with approval? In the 


* Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, p. 430, note. 
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Fourth Gospel a guilty woman is brought before Jesus. 
He looks down and writes upon the ground. Can we feel 
at ease when we see him mentally looking at such pic- 
tures of sin as we have just cited? Is it not even more 
perplexing when we realize that he himself actually in- 
vents and creates them? 

Let us note where the difficulty lies. It is not in the 
lesson which Jesus directly teaches; everyone would ad- 
mit that. There is nothing wrong in using foresight and 
caution as regards the future, whether that future be 
earthly or heavenly. Jesus does not commend the un- 
righteous steward because he had done wickedly but be- 
cause he had done wisely. Nor was it wrong for the 
steward to provide for the future. It was only the meth- 
od he adopted that was reprehensible. If it is clear that 
the essential nature and structure of the parables are as 
shown in a previous chapter, the law or relation that — 
comes out in the picture-half is the one thing which is 
repeated and used in the second half, that is, in the ap- 
plication. 

It is needless to say that Jesus inculcated no directly 
bad principle or law in the second half of a parable. The 
first half in such cases as that of the shrewd steward may 
itself be divided into two parts. One is, as we have just 
said, the exercise of foresight in general; the other is the 
way of exercising it, which latter in this case is ethically 
wrong. If Jesus commended only the proper and gen- 
| eral exercise of the foresight and not the way in which it 
was exercised, his skirts are clear of any favorable rec- 
ognition of the steward’s wrongdoing. 

It is just here that the view of the parables taken in 
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these pages brings the needed relief. Jesus’ only purpose 
was to give a common illustration of an ethical or spir- 
itual law or relation. If the story of the steward’s em- 
bezzling were an ethical allegory, the case would be dif- 
ferent. It is nearly impossible to make out of a story of 
wrongdoing a permanent lesson of abiding spiritual 
righteousness and truth, for in an allegory a moral and 
spiritual lesson is seen in the several features of the pic- 


ture itself, and it is the naturally commendable features } 


and incidents of the story which are made to stand for 
commendable spiritual truths and per contra the con- 
demnable for the condemnable. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible in- oral teaching for immediate effect to 
invent a story connected with almost any phase of hu- 
-man life in which a right principle—for example, fore- 
sight, economy, or concentration of effort—is carried 
out or exhibited in an evil procedure; for the teacher’s 
tone of voice, his natural upward or downward gesture, 
the universal and popular condemnation felt at the time 
for just such conduct as the speaker uses by way of il- 
lustration would easily free him from the slightest sus- 
picion of approving what is ethically wrong. 

On the other hand in teaching definitely intended 
for permanent and formal repetition throughout future 
centuries, images and illustrations taken from reprehen- 
sible conduct, unless the evil in them were expressly 
condemned, might easily have a bad effect. It is only 
when, by an effort of the historic imagination, we view 
such illustrations as describing conduct which every- 
body reprehended in the actual life of the day, it is only 


when we presuppose on the part of both speaker and , 
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( hearer an instinctive and inevitable repudiation of the 
element of badness in the description in question, that 
\.the moral difficulty disappears. 

There is no other theory than that of immediate 
adaptability and purpose, as opposed to permanent crys- 
tallization, which seems fairly to dispose of the ethical 
difficulty in the parables. It is sometimes said, for ex- 
ample, and truly said that it is the right principle and 
never the wrong method of which Jesus makes use in 
any of his incidents or stories. For the remainder he has 
no use at all. It is nothing more, so far as his teaching is 
concerned, than the man’s complexion, his age, or the 
color of his hair. The mustard plant might in itself eas- 
ily be a pernicious growth under some circumstances. 
Jesus’ parable had nothing to do with that, but only 
with the enormous difference between the mustard seed 
and that to which it grew. 

The fermenting of new wine might be a very disa- 
greeable and troublesome thing to the vintner, causing 
him much anxiety and watchful care. Jesus’ parable had 
nothing to do with that, but only with one feature be- 
longing to fermentation, the feature, that is, of expan- 
sive power. A greedy and cruel rapacity might attract 
the eagle toward the corpse. Jesus had nothing to do 
with that, but merely with the fact that a corpse al- 
ways attracted eagles. If one of Jesus’ disciples or any 
other person were directly before him as an actual and 
hardened embezzler, his condemnation of the man would 
have been swift. 

The first half of Jesus’ parables are not actual facts 
but invented narratives. Goethe says profoundly that 
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what vexes one in actual life he may gladly enjoy in a 
picture. The picture of a poor old woman or of a gam- 
bler may be really attractive to one who is absolutely 
opposed in his own mind to poverty and gambling. He 
commends the picture as good, though he unsparingly 
condemns or dislikes the thing in real life. There may, 
moreover, be a feature in the picture which is positively 
good, if abstractly considered, such as a kindly expres- 
sion on the old woman’s face or the gambler’s evident 
love for his little daughter standing beside him in the 
picture. It was some one relationship which Jesus used 
in each of his pictures. He brought that one relationship 
out vividly. It might have an ethically bad setting or 
an ethically good one. He used the setting for the sake 
of the relationship. When the relationship was thus 
clear, he took it out of the setting and carried it over to 
the other half, the thought-half, of the parable. 

There is much analytical shrewdness and real force 
in all this. Yet it does not fully satisfy us if we regard 
the parables as intended for permanent teaching. The 
secret or open dissatisfaction which fine ethical instinct 
has constantly felt in some of the parabolic portrayals 
of uncondemned or seemingly approved evil conduct is 
in evidence. In a general teaching far removed from the 
time and scene of its original utterance, a questionable 
illustration is a blemish which more and more takes the 
attention and detracts from the strength of the principle 
which it enforces. 

This difficulty, however, was not present or was not 
felt in the illustration at the time it was first used; for 
the condemnation and contempt of the evil included in 
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the descriptive illustration were so clearly felt by the 
first hearers and so clearly evident in the living intona- 
tion and bodily action of the speaker that the difficulty 
practically did not exist. The problem presented by the 
evil illustrations in the parables is thus completely done 
away, provided we clearly understand that so far as the 
form of the teaching was concerned the teacher was ex- 
erting his whole pressure upon the present hour for his 
present purpose and had no thought for future readers 
of his teaching, but only for his immediate hearers. 

Again, we may make clear our position by an illus- 
tration having the opposite ethical quality from those 
just used. As Jesus may employ some good principle in 
a bad man’s life to illustrate some good relation in the 
Kingdom, so he can use an absolutely good act in a 
man’s life to illustrate a bad quality in the Kingdom. 
To save an intrusted talent or pound, hide it away se- 
curely, and restore it intact to its returning owner is, 
abstractly considered, a most commendable act. It con- 
trasts finely with stealing, squandering, and wasting. 
The one-talent man has always had a great deal of sym- 
pathy. Reasoning from unrelated ethical principles, we 
may say he deserves it. 

But the whole story is a business narrative. From 
the business viewpoint the conduct of the one-talent man 
was radically bad. In business as business, the great sin 
is not to do any business. The man who rents a store, 
puts a stock of goods into it, keeps the shutters closed 
night and day, and preserves his stock intact so that 
after a long time it inventories at precisely the same to- 
tal quantity as at first may be doing excellently from 
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the viewpoint of a storage warehouse keeper, but from a 
business viewpoint his conduct is radically wrong and 
hopeless. He can expect nothing but condemnation from 
his fellow-merchants. 

The man in the parable told his servants to ‘‘trade 
herewith.”” The man who did not trade was, from the 
viewpoint of trading, altogether guilty. That was the 
one relationship which Jesus wished to carry over to the 
moral and spiritual realm. Caution, prudence, foresight, 
understanding of his master’s disposition, were good 
qualities in themselves. But they had nothing to do with 
Jesus’ particular point except as they helped make the 
picture luminous and give it verisimilitude as a picture. 
From this viewpoint, then, it should not be difficult to 
understand the ethically bad features in not a few of 
Jesus’ similes and stories. They simply help make the 
picture. The man who gives to such picture-making de- 
tails, whether good or bad, a permanent spiritual mean- 
ing, does so at his own risk; and the risk is not an en- 
viable one, for it has nothing to do with the mind of 
Jesus when he made the picture or told the story origi- 
nally. 

Notwithstanding all that we have said, it may possi- 
bly be urged that we have not yet wholly cleared up Je- 
sus’ use of evil incidents in human life. Why did he dwell 
upon such things at all? Were there no good stories and 
similes which would equally well illustrate the points at 
issue? Our answer is twofold. | 

First, Jesus’ abhorrence of the evil in any illustra- 
tive picture he used must have been absolutely clear to 
his disciples and presupposed, in fact, a universal ab- 
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horrence. Whatever our conception of him may be, his 
intensely ethical nature shines out like the sun. He could 
therefore without misunderstanding and in many cases 
with special effectiveness invent a story of evil-doing. 
The very evil of the character portrayed would be elim- 
inated just because it was evil. The one point which Je- 
sus had to make, as, for example, that of foresight in the 
case of the steward, would be left standing alone. He 
would not have to select it. Being what he himself was 
in personal character, the very quality of the story would 
force attention to the one point which he wishes to make. 
There was really no danger at the time that anyone 
would think he was likening God to a lazy man, an un- 
just judge, a despotic slaveholder, or even an unwise 
parent. But if none of these things were meant as points 
of likeness, the one thing that was meant would be made 
clear by the process of eliminating the others. 

In the second place we must plainly say, ‘‘No, there 
were no other stories which at that time would so clearly 
illustrate the thoughts Jesus desired to enforce, as did 
these stories of bad men.” For in that day and in the 
local situation nothing but the devotion of men to self 
and selfish ends was strong enough to picture the devo- 
tion that ought to exist toward God and goodness. Other 
illustrations could not be so strong or clear because they 
could not be taken from common and well-known facts 
of existing daily life. Where were there any devout men 
who were as earnest in their devoutness, especially to the 
new Kingdom that was then coming, as worldly men 
were in their worldliness? 

We have our Young Men’s Christian Association 
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buildings and our church clubrooms for boys; but if in 
a district where the midnight cabaret is condemned by 
all right-minded people we want the strongest illustra- 
tion of effort to reach young men and boys, we must 
have recourse to the gilded apartments and polite at- 
tendants and crafty seductiveness of the resorts of vice. 
We say with intense earnestness that if we are to win 
the young men and boys we must do as the drinking 
parlors and gambling houses do (or were doing until the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted). This illustration would have in- 
ferior force and be ethically questionable if intended by 
us for a permanent and universal teaching. But just now 
in America and in a Christian community which abhors 
saloons the illustration is forcible and also is free from 
ethical taint. | 
Precisely so Jesus saw the life of his day and, like 
Shakespeare in his later day, saw it whole. He regarded 
the well-known practices of his day, even such, for ex- 
ample, as the common fraudulent devices of stewards, 
as legitimate bases for illustrating divine truth simply 
because at the time they were forcible ones. He knew 
evil men as well as good. If we took his picture of the 
unprofitable slaves as a permanent teaching of ethics, 
he would stand far below Seneca,* who energetically 
maintained that a slave could show kindnesses to his 
master and did deserve thanks for so doing. But for the 
voluntary relationship of devoted souls to their lord, Je- 
sus found in the forced relationship of the slave of his 
day to his master the most clear and common illustra- 
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tion that could be used at that hour and in the existing 
situation. 

Until the Kingdom was far more strongly estab- 
lished than it was in Jesus’ day, the most effective and 
undeniable portrayals of the relationships which should 
exist in the things of the Kingdom were often to be 
found only in the relationships belonging to evil insti- 
tutions and evil men. Such was Jesus’ devotion to the 
Kingdom that he did not hesitate to use these as from 
time to time the objects of his ministry could best be 
served by employing them. 

There is, then, in the parables of Jesus, for those 
who look at them with a clear and healthy eye and with 
the recognition of their immediate use and purpose, no 
moral defect. As is generally recognized, Jesus did not 
affect the haunts of evil or confine himself to the society 
of the pure. He saw life and met it in its entirety, item 
by item, as it came to him, and he brought to it neces- 
sary and passing forms of the message of the fatherhood 
and the Kingdom. His work was positive and affirma- 
tive. He laid his hand upon the commonest and clearest 
facts in the ordinary life of his day because they fur- 
nished him the strongest and most convincing parallels 
for his spiritual teaching. 

His sane and healthy mind often recognized in the 
evil ways of men, in the strength of their worldliness, 
and in the intensity of their very vices, a strength and 
intensity which he wished to see paralleled in the service 


of God. From such facts of human nature and life he did 


not shrink to draw pictures when those pictures would 


illustrate his meanings better than anything the good 
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side of life itself afforded. Such selections would have 
been, and are today, moral stumbling-blocks only in 
case he had intended them as permanent illustrations of 
the graces and goodness of the Kingdom. The solution | 
of the moral problem which is presented in some of the 
parables lies in a clear recognition of the fact that the - 
parables are temporary similes adapted to the need of | 
the hour. Jesus loved the goodness of the good more 
than he hated the badness of the bad, and if the goodness 
of the good could best be enhanced by inventing a strik- 
ing story which was made striking by its reference to a 
common well known and universally condemned bad- 
ness, he did not hesitate to do so in the interest of the, 
Kingdom of God. 

A finical and fanciful criticism which is looking for 
some “shadow of defect” may possibly find it in some of 
the parables. But a virile and masculine goodness, seeing 
the situation as it was and realizing Jesus’ way of min- 
istering to the present hour and emergency, will admire 
the parabolic power which used even the worldly in the 
world and even the sinfulness of the sinful, and as occa- 
sion required, became all things to all men if by any 
means it might save some. 


CHAPTER IX 
INDEPENDENCE OF SYSTEM 


The remarkable absence in the parables of any sys- 
tematic teaching underlying them, and even of all sug- 
gestions of such teaching, is another strong evidence in 
favor of their being intended, not as crystallizations or 
formulations of a permanent spiritual truth, but rather 
as temporary instruments devised to meet an immediate 
purpose and secure an immediate effect. It is suggestive 
for this contention that recognized forms of dogmatic 
theology allow the parables little or no value as proof- 
texts. All such value has been most strenuously denied 
by theologians for more than a thousand years. The 
denial has come from the great church fathers and from 
the most modern students. 

This imposing portion of Jesus’ teaching is allowed 
by these writers to furnish abundant illustration of doc- 
trines already made from other scriptural sources. It 
has, according to them, great uses for elaborating and 
embellishing what has already been ascertained. But it 
must not furnish us primary proof-texts. The parables 
must be interpreted according to other Scriptures. They 
must not themselves take any initiative in forming a 
doctrine or have any co-ordinate part with other Scrip- 
ture for that purpose. 

Standard theology, for example, requires a mediator 
between man and God. Only through the atoning sacri- 
fice of the Son can the soul really be accepted by God, 
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the Father. But the story of the prodigal son represents 
the father as giving a most overflowing welcome to his 
penitent son without a word said as to such mediation or 
such an expiatory sacrifice. Therefore, it is argued, that 
parable, even if not positively misleading, can at least 
furnish no primary material for dogma. The joy of the 
father may indeed be allegorically and homiletically 
used to illustrate God’s joy over the sinner after the 
mediating and atoning work has been done. But all this 
is secondary, and the story must be excluded from so- 
teriology until the theory of salvation has been clearly 
formulated and systematically rounded out. 

We find even such a scholarly author as Archbishop 
Trench explicitly adopting and clearly expressing, in 
the nineteenth century, this same idea that the parables 
have no real value as proof-texts and should be excluded 
from the material used in forming doctrinal inductions. 
He says:* “The parables may not be made first sources 
and seats of doctrine. Doctrines otherwise and already 
established may be illustrated, or indeed further con- 
firmed, by them; but it is not allowable to constitute 
doctrine first by their aid. They may be the outer orna- 
mental fringe, but not the main texture, of the proof. 
For from the literal to the figurative, from the clearer to 
the more obscure, has been ever recognized as the order 
of scripture interpretation.” In a footnote Trench 
quotes with approbation the Latin maxim: Theologia 
parabolica non est argumentativa, and refers to ‘“‘a beau- 
tiful passage in Anselm on the futility of using as pri- 
mary arguments, and against gainsayers, what can only 


* Trench, Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, p. 41. 
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serve as the graceful confirmation of truths already on 
other grounds received and believed.” 

It is doubtless true that by allegorical treatment of 
the parables almost any kind of system may be made out 
of the images and figures they afford. All such systems, 
however, are so artificial that their very existence indi- 
cates the absence of any genuine thought-system in the 
parables. In fact any such figurative system of arrange- 
- ment rather doés violence to the parables, as we can see 
by reference to a few outstanding examples. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s ecclesiastical arrangement, for 
instance, is delightfully absurd. He notes the fact that 
the apostles and church fathers did not speak in para- 
bles. They were prevented from doing so, Wiseman 
claims, by the Holy Spirit, who reserved that style of 
utterance as the special domain of Jesus alone. What 
Jesus conveys through them is in reality the one im- 
maculate and infallible system of procedure in the Ro- 
man Catholic church. In Jesus’ day the hearts of the 
Jews were hardened so that they could not see the mean- 
ing of the parables. The Protestant is in no better posi- 
tion today. Only to the Roman Catholic is it given to 
understand this mystery of churchly system. 

It is true that a Protestant, and perhaps a worldling, 
may follow the story of the good Samaritan up to a cer- 
tain point. He may even perceive in him the pitying 
Christ coming to the fallen soul. But when it comes to 
the system of churchly salvation, he is blind. He does 
not see that the oil is the symbol of sacramental grace. 
Only the Catholic can know that when the Savior goes 
away in order to come again to the inn, he has intrusted 
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the saved soul to the most faithful mediating hands of 
the church, to whom he gives some pay in advance for 
their labor and on his return will give much more in ad- 
dition. 

If any man should say he did not see all this ecclesi- 
astical allegorizing really existing in this simple example- 
narrative of Jesus or really warranted by it, Wiseman 
would doubtless reply: ‘‘Know ye not this parable? 
How then will ye know all parables?” For to him the 
parables, taken all together, symbolize the total Roman 
Catholic system of ecclesiastical usage. To anyone who 
has read the preceding pages with even the most general 
assent, Wiseman’s system, howéver extended and rhe- 
torical and remarkable, needs no serious refutation. 

Krummacher would blend the parables, not into a 
systematic account of ecclesiastical usage, but into a 
system of church history. He declares: ‘“The parables 
of Jesus have not primarily a moral but a politico-re- 
ligious or theocratic purpose.” Cocceius and his whole 
school, to which Krummacher belonged, find ‘in every 
one of the parables a part of the history of the King- 
dom’s progressive development in the world to the lat- 
est times. They will not allow any to be merely ethical 
but affirm all to be historico-prophetical.” As fast as a 
parable is fulfilled by the actual facts of church history, 
it takes a place with other fulfilled prophecy and must 
thereafter be so regarded.’ 

Nor do the gospel records indicate any systematic 
arrangement of the parables, which we can follow out 
and complete. It seems highly improbable that the par- 


* Cf. Trench, Notes on the Parables of Our Lord, pp. 46-47. 
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ables in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew were spoken 
in the order there given, for it differs from the order in 
the corresponding chapter in Mark, as has been pre- 
viously noted. They are seven in number, apparently 
for the mere practical purpose of assisting the memory 
to hold them. The connecting word ‘‘again” does not 
articulate them into a unity. No specially systematic 
order of succession appears in the way they are ar- 
ranged. 

Nor is there anywhere else in our record anything 
resembling an articulated connection of parable with 
parable. If the parable of the talents (Matt. 25:14-30) 
and the parable of the pounds (Luke 19:11-27) stood 
side by side in the same evangelist, we might relate the 
two by adopting Bruce’s keen distinction between them. 
The parable of the talents exhibits the principle of equal 
faithfulness in the use of unequal opportunities, for the 
five talents gain five others and the two gain two others. 
The parable of the pounds, on the other hand, exhibits 
the principle of unequal faithfulness in the use of equal 
opportunities; for each servant receives one pound and 
the different servants return very different percentages 
of gain. But these two parables are in different evan- 
gelists, and commentators have frequently insisted that 
the third evangelist gives us a redaction of the record in 
the first, or that both are variant renderings of the same 
original. 

In Paul’s Epistle to the Romans the apostle some- 
times makes in one passage what might be called a ref- 
erence or a cross-reference to another passage. The par- 
ables,-however, contain in themselves no such indication 
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of interconnection. They stand in isolation from each 
other. Each parable met a different occasion, and there 
was no natural thought-relation of the occasions to each 
other. 

The attempt to arrange the parables in chronological 
order is inviting, but scarcely promises much success. 
The different locations of the same parable in the dif- 
ferent Gospels make the fixing of the order in which they 
were spoken very difficult, if not impossible. The length 
of Jesus’ ministry as a whole and the order of its events 
have been very meagerly established. In the life of Je- 
sus certain events must by necessity have come later 
than others. His baptism and temptation must have 
stood near the beginning, and his severest collisions, in- 
deed the whole series of events connected with Passion 
Week, must of necessity belong to the closing scenes. 
There are, on the contrary, very few of the parables to 
which a definite chronological place may by any such 
intrinsic necessity be assigned. 

Nor does internal evidence furnish any sufficient 
ground for arranging the parables in an order of time. 
This has been very plausibly as well as ably done with 
the dialogues of Plato. But Jesus’ active ministry was 
extremely short. The tendency of scholars has been to 
reduce the traditional three years to one-half or even 
one-third that space. Jesus’ conception of the Kingdom 
of God was substantially the same throughout his whole 
public career. If on external grounds we could arrange 
the order of the parables with reasonable certainty, we 
might give weight to trifling indications of successive de- 
velopment in the phases of Jesus’ thought. But the at- 
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tempt to arrange them on internal grounds alone is es- 
pecially unsuccessful, for Jesus’ soul responded to every 
note in “‘the still, sad music of humanity.” 

The varying successive scenes of his ministry might 
draw from him parables which betrayed at one time a 
sad earnestness, at another a freshness of hope or a 
lofty consciousness of success. It might have been early 
or late in his ministry, so far as the parable itself goes, 
that he likened his generation to the petulant children 
in the market place, or the Kingdom to a grain of mus- 
tard seed or to the entrusted talents. Whatever truth 
there may be—and there may be much truth—in making 
Jesus’ ministry consist of a sunny forenoon of success, 
a hot noontide of controversy, and a sad afternoon of 
resignation, it would be very unsafe to distribute his 
parables and similes along the corresponding hours of 
such a day. For there may have been darkly suggestive 
incidents at the outset and brilliant touches of triumph 
toward the end; and each may have drawn forth its 
fitting parable. 

Again, it might be thought a priori and in view of 
the fact that the parables are by their very nature full 
of imagery that some such system of natural corre- 
spondences as Swedenborg’s might be applied to the im- 
agery. But the attempt breaks down before it proceeds 
very far. For, in the first place, the same material object 
or the same class or kind of person, as for example seed, 
leaven, debt, son, father, or creditor is used by Jesus at 
different times in connection with very different spiritual 
lessons. In the second place, the parables do not use 
those objects or personages themselves as separate sym- 
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bols of anything. It is only the relationships in which 
they stand which are made parallel to moral and reli- 
gious relationships. Even apart from Jesus’ contrary 
uses of the same symbol, then, it is quite impossible to 
construct a comprehensive system of symbolism out of 
his imagery in the parables, simply because in them he 
does not intend the single items to have any meaning at 
all, good or bad. 

The unanimous exclusion of the parables, then, as 
primary proof-texts by the great theological masters, 
taken together with the absurdity which common-sense 
interpreters at once discover in such extraneous systems 
as we have just cited from Wiseman and Krummacher 
combine to show that there really is no system whatever 
inherent in the parables. Dogmatic and philosophical 
theologies, grounded as they are in the systematizing and 
logical instincts of the human mind, have very great 
value. But it is a value that lies in another sphere from 
that of the parables. In the old-fashioned music boxes 
one set of tunes was pegged out on one cylinder and 
another set on another so that by changing the cylinder, 
one class of music could be substituted for another. 
Just so the divine music of the parables is best heard by 
substituting it, for the time being, for the theological 
cylinder and letting it play its own peculiar melodies in 
its own exquisite way. 

One last possibility remains of discovering a system 
of thought in the parables. Their subject was the King- 
dom of God, because that was the subject of his whole 
ministry. It was the foundation and finial of Jesus’ tem- 
ple of thought. To impart it was the sum and substance 
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of his career. His method was not directly to destroy 
the flaming materialistic visions of his own day, but to 
displace and replace them by concrete yet spiritual pic- 
tures of his own new Kingdom. He detached men’s 
minds from a kingdom that was sensuous in itself by 
representing his new Kingdom in fresh images so simple 
and lowly that they brought the Kingdom down to the 
solid ground of every-day life, and yet so vivid as to 
teach men lessons that could not but be remembered. 

But the parables afford no evidence that Jesus in- 
tended them to be component parts of a single vast and 
unified vision, however spiritually conceived. If they 
did afford such evidence, the fact would point to a pur- 
pose on the part of Jesus to make each of them the per- 
manent expression of one element in his total teaching 
and all of them together a pictorial portrayal of his sys- 
tem of thought. The evidence, however, is directly to 
the contrary. The Jewish visions of the Kingdom of 
God constituted, after all, a single great vision. The 
images Jesus set forth in his parables, however, are so 
domestic and homely that it would be impossible to 
unite them in any single vision that would not be weird 
and even grotesque. 

The Kingdom of God taken as an abstract concep- 
tion may of course be analyzed into organic elements, 
and material from the parables may be distributed 
among them. But the reverse process cannot be carried 
out. It is not possible to assign one integral part of Je- 
sus’ teaching to one parable and another to another. 
Fifty photographs of St. Paul’s church in London, each 
taken from a different viewpoint might give us a far 
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more rich and impressive idea of the building than any 
one of them, but no one of them by itself could be taken 
to represent a single tower or flying buttress exclusively. 
If the reader will refer again to pages 44-51 he will find 
statements and illustrations there which may serve to 
make still more evident the extreme difficulty of arrang- 
ing the parables into any logical or theological system of 
teaching. 

The most reasonable explanation of this absolute 
disconnection of parable from parable lies in the very 
simple supposition repeatedly advanced in this book 
that they were used as temporary instruments in a con- 
stantly shifting work. Each parable met a different oc- 
casion, and the absence of any natural thought-relation 
between the parables arises from the fact that the occa- 
sions themselves had no logical thought-relation to each 
other, but were simply units in an accidental or provi- 
dential succession of situations which Jesus encountered 
as he passed from place to place, person to person, or 
group to group, and in so passing encountered the shift- 
ing conditions of soul which his teaching was to meet 
and to change. 

Yet opposition to system may be carried too far. In 
the Gospels there are, as we have seen, fifty or sixty 
similes, parables, and example narratives. Each of these 
contains an ethical or spiritual thought, principle, law, 
or relation belonging to the Kingdom of God. It ought 
to be possbile to arrange these fifty or sixty inculcations 
in some helpful order. Each of them, to use a New Tes- 
tament figure, is a plant planted by Jesus himself. We 
are not willing to tear these plants to pieces and distrib- 
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ute their calixes, corollas, stamens, pistils, leaves, and 
roots in an evolutionary botanical system of any kind. 
Nor are we willing to pull them up by the roots and press 
them whole in any theological botany book arranged 
according to genus, species, and family. But there may 
be such a thing as a botanical garden in the soul. No at- 
tempt is here made to construct such an inclosure and 
fill it with Jesus’ plants set out in any systematic order. 
But may we not hope that some deep-seeing and vividly 
appropriating soul may yet give us such a living garden, 
along whose paths we may walk in secret and see the liv- 
ing things and breathe the fragrance of that unspeakable 
life in God and in relation to other souls, for which Jesus 
appropriated the name of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


CHAPTER X 
WAYS OF TAKING EFFECT 


The parables took effect in a forceful but genial and 
impromptu fashion. They made direct thrusts at indi- 
viduals. This quality harmonizes with what has been 
said in regard to their peculiar nature. “Instead of a 
systematic form such as essentially characterizes all sci- 
entific presentation, Jesus has given his teaching the 
form of impromptu discussions and utterances.”* This 
is especially true of the parables. In Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Coventry Patmore by Basil Champneys, 
there is an extempore fable of his which subsequently 
found its way into Catholic books of devotion. Such a 
transfer gives a too formal and generally didactic and 
solemn quality to what originally was not only intense 
and earnest but at the same time cheerful and enliv- 
ening. 

A similar change of setting has often affected our 
conception of the original spirit and temper of the para- 
bles. There are in general literature various collections 
of short and pithy sayings carefully thought out and 
written down in hours of leisure and meditation. The 
Hare brothers have given us their “Guesses at Truth.” 
Amiel has given us his Journal Intime, Rothe his Quiet 
Hours, and Solomon his Proverbs. They contain many 
compact similes, but all of them show signs of careful 


* Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus (English translation), I, 108. 
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literary finish. They smell of the lamp. Jesus’ parables, 
on the contrary, were the children of the moment. It is 
only when we get clear of our formal, traditional, and 
stark way of looking at them that we feel that breath 
of fresh air, that sense of immediate friendly contact, 
and that quiet appeal to common-sense universal which 
formed one main secret of their effectiveness. 

Jesus sat at table in the house of Simon (Luke 
7:36). A weeping woman anointed and kissed his feet. 
Simon was saying to himself: ‘This man is like all oth- 
ers. It flatters him to have this woman honor him so 
profusely. Evidently he is quite ignorant of her real 
character. A really holy prophet would shrink from her 
touch as from a poisonous plant.” It was a situation. 
Jesus might have said many abstract things about it. 
What he did do was to solve it with a laconic and genial 
parable. The forgiven debtor who owed five hundred 
shillings would naturally be more profuse and hearty in 
gratitude than the one forgiven for fifty. After all, then, 
Jesus did know the woman’s character and Simon’s 
character and her feelings and Simon’s feelings. The 
mention of the two debtors is commonplace enough, 
but in the connection, because of the situation, it was 
like a brilliant lamp suddenly lighted in a place that was 
morally dark. 

The parables in Luke, chapter 15, are often ex- 
pounded as though they were beautiful descriptions of 
God’s love for sinners in a general and unrelated por- 
trayal. But they were aimed directly at the murmuring 
of Pharisees and scribes on the spot. The parable of the 
prodigal son is itself a reply as well as a portrayal, and 
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it replies by portraying. Or, take the general view of 
Jesus’ new ministry of God’s fatherly love and the joy 
it brought, standing over against the Pharisaic régime. 
The men of the old order wished to impose somber fast- 
ings upon the men of the new. There was a situation 
to meet. Abstract statements would help but little. A 
couple of parables or similes, however, would set it 
right for men of common sense whose hearts were right: 
“Would you put fermenting wine into old, inelastic 
skins? Would you cut up a new garment to get patches 
for mending an old one?” “No, it takes the new to con- 
tain the new. It requires the elastic to hold the elastic’”’ 
(Mark 2:21f.). 

“How oft shall my brother sin against me and I for- 
give him? Would not seven times be a very long limit?” 
(Matt. 18:21f.). Again it was a situation. Peter was 
asking his question in a legalistic atmosphere. He need- 
ed to draw a breath of different air. There was a serv- 
ant that owed an incalculable debt which hopelessly 
ruined him and his family. He was forgiven for the 
whole amount. But, being released from the debtor’s 
prison, he went out and refused his fellow-servant the 
forgiveness of a debt that was insignificant compared to 
his own. The angry lord and master threw him back into 
prison. It was better that such a man should not be at 
liberty. The story cleared the air. It blew away the per- 
vasive dust of fine legalisms and left Peter and his prob- 
lem in the purified atmosphere of divine forgiveness. 
With an infinite pardon resting on his soul, was there 
anything a man could refuse to forgive in his fellowman? 

Recognition of the fact that the parables are items 
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in Jesus’ historic work would make many an old parable 
wholly new. Jesus was speaking at one time of inviting 
the poor and lame to one’s feasts. He spoke of such in- 
vitations being recompensed at the resurrection of the 
just. It was at table. One of those that sat there with him 
broke out with the enthusiastic exclamation: ‘Blessed 
is he that shall eat bread in the Kingdom of God” (Luke 
14:15). Jesus immediately gave that man the parable 
of the excuses for not accepting invitations to a supper. 
We often expound the details of the story to show the 
various kinds of excuses men make for not accepting the 
gospel. 

But the real intent of it might be expressed as fol- 
lows: “You are looking for a kingdom of ‘ivory and 
_apes and peacocks,’ a kingdom of regal banquets and 
subjugated nations. There is only one real Kingdom of 
God, the kingdom of love and service, the kingdom of 
the pure heart and the unselfish life. It is more than 
doubtful, despite your exclamation, whether you really 
want to enter that Kingdom. It is now here, and if you 
realized the fact and its nature you too would ask to be 
excused.” It was as if some selfish soul should say to- 
day: ‘“O the felicities of heaven! Would God that I 
were there!” and Jesus should bring the man up with a 
sharp turn by saying: ‘‘Do you really think so? Do you 
know what heaven is? Do you really want to be there? 
I fear not.” 

But we must cut short our specifications. The story 
of the Pharisee and the publican was spoken to certain 
who trusted in themselves that they were righteous 
(Luke 18:9-14). The story of the good Samaritan was 
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a sharp rejoinder to the test question of a lawyer (Luke 
10:25). The parable of the husbandmen illumined the 
situation of the Jerusalem hierarchs so that even they al- 
most perceived it (Matt. 21:45). Citations of this char- 
acter might be greatly extended. Enough have been 
given to make it clear that not only these but all or prac- 
tically all of Jesus’ similes and parables had a like in- 
tention. They were part of his work. They belong to the 
realm of conversational oratory aiming at immediate ef- 
fect. This is their character just as definitely as Web- 
ster’s reference to the mariner seizing the first oppor- 
tunity after many days of bad weather to take an 
observation for latitude and longitude.’ 

Julicher illustrates this immediateness of purpose 
and effect from the ancient fables. The decline of litera- 
ture appended a moral lesson to each of them. Subse- 
quent literary workers have rewritten them into unnatu- 
ral and allegoric forms. Fine writers like Lessing have 
made them into beautiful prose poetry. The fables have 
suffered, just as the parables of Jesus have suffered 
through the long centuries since he spoke them; for 
writers like Krummacher have dissolved the parables 
into a mass of sentimentality. But originally the fables 
were, like the parables of Jesus, invented stories whose 
“thought-skeleton” was similar to the thought, proposi- 
tion, or idea to be enforced. The oldest fables were not 
sung or written but spoken. They were used by orators, 
not to illustrate some principle of wisdom or doctrine of 
ethics, but to clarify a difficult situation in which the 


* Works of Daniel Webster, III, 270; second speech on Foot’s Res- 
olution. 
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speaker found himself, or to make his hearers see the 
situation and make the decision which he himself de- 
sired. 

The classic instance is that of the horse, the stag, 
and the man. It was used to secure right action on the 
part of the people of Himera. They were an ancient 
Greek colony founded in Sicily near Palermo in the sev- 
enth century B.c. In the following century they were 
greatly harassed by neighboring enemies. However, at 
Agrigentum to the southward was a possible deliverer in 
the person of the great tyrant Phalaris, who was notori- 
ous for such cruelties as making human sacrifices in a 
heated brazen bull. In order to avenge themselves on 
their enemies the Himeraans called in Phalaris. It was 
proposed to give him a strong bodyguard of armed men. 
But this would make him practically ruler of the Hi- 
meraans, with unlimited power, and would lead to their 
enslavement to him. 

Stesichoros, their poet-orator, sought to dissuade 
them. The horse, he said, was originally wild and free. 
But a hostile stag wounded him and made him much 
trouble. Seeing the power men had to conquer stags, the 
horse invited a man to help him. This the man was will- 
ing to do provided he could mount the horse and ride 
him as a subject creature. The situation of you men of 
Himera, said Stesichoros, in substance, is like that of the 
horse. Will you let yourselves be mastered and enslaved 
forever? The fable was simply a story invented to give 
the people of Himera a clear view of what they were 
about to do and to dissuade them from doing it. 

The fable of the fox and the hedgehog was also used 
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for an immediate practical purpose. Aesop was defend- 
ing a demagogue accused of a capital crime. As the fox 
did not wish the hedgehog to scare away the gnats from 
his body because they were satiated and because fresh 
ones would only drain him of still more blood, so the 
Samians, if they executed the present demagogue, would 
merely open the way for another who would exhaust 
their resources still more, while the present one was rest- 
ing satisfied with what he had. 

We feel strongly the objection to using pagan fables 
to illustrate Jesus’ parables, for the fables are, as we 
have said, animal stories, unnatural, and impossible of 
actual occurrence, while Jesus’ parables possess remark- 
able verisimilitude. The fables are unchristian, political, 
and full of craft, while Jesus’ similes and stories are in- 
spired by the most sacred ethical and spiritual purposes. 
This great moral difference, however, does not prevent 
us from recognizing the fact that a very simple, invented 
parable or story may be very effective if used at a given 
situation or crisis, where every other form of speech 
would fail of popular success. The fact that the fables 
are from so very different a province helps, it may be, to 
illustrate all the more clearly Jesus’ direct day-by-day 
and hour-by-hour free and spontaneous invention of 
comparisons and narratives suited to win his lofty ends. 
Abraham Lincoln is a still better illustration. For he 
often illuminated and rightly as well as tactfully set- 
tled a trying political controversy involving great issues, 
by telling some simple story with a single but effective 
point. 

If we seek to understand the peculiar effectiveness 
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of the parables, it seems to resolve itself into three main 
elements: 

1. In the first place, in moral matters involving their 
own conduct men are peculiarly subject to illusion. The 
blindness of sin is proverbial. It cannot see the force of 

‘direct statements of its guilt, or in so far as it does see 
resents them in anger. But a parable may successfully 
reveal them because it shows the principle or lack of 
principle on which the wrongdoer is acting, by exhibiting 
it in a different case where the blindness no longer dark- 
ens the mental vision. David had no sense of his guilt 
until Nathan told him the story of the wicked rich man 
who appropriated the poor man’s beloved ewe lamb and 
killed it for his guest (II Sam. 12:1-4). The monarch’s 
indignant sentence against the guilty man pronounced 
his own self-condemnation. ‘I have sinned,” he said. In 
a far more powerful way Jesus’ parables made the scales 
fall from men’s eyes and restored a right and healthy 
action of the human conscience. 

Any argumentative answer to the lawyer’s question, 
“Who is my neighbor?” would have developed a series 
of seemingly reasonable definitions of the area covered 
by the word “neighbor”’; but by his parable Jesus showed 
what it was to be a neighbor. He went out of the terri- 
tory of the chosen people altogether and selected the Sa- 
maritan for this purpose. Any man with any human 
feeling left in him would confess, even reluctantly, that 
what the good Samaritan did was right for any man to 
do to any other man in similar circumstances. Jesus did 
not answer the question of the lawyer. He simply illumi- 
nated it. He transferred him to the climate of sane, 
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healthy human compassion. In that atmosphere the 
question answered itself. 

Parable after parable of Jesus, comparison after 
comparison, is used merely to do this thing. The ques- 
ition is not answered, the situation is not discussed in 
any general terms; but something similar on the same 
meridian, far to the north or far to the south, it may be, 
is described. That settles the question for all right-mind- 
ed hearers, just because it is on the same meridian and is 
at the same time far distant from the latitude of the lo- 
cal passion and prejudice. 

2. In the second place, the parables in many cases 
meet the situation in an argumentative way of their own. 
They prove a principle. They do not, however, do this 
by proceeding from acknowledged general propositions 
of right and wrong to the single case in hand. In win- 
ning a moral and spiritual point there is far more of pas- 
sion and prejudice to be encountered than in an argu- 
ment for political expediency. Men’s minds are far more 
open to consider what will be most profitable or econom- 
ical in a worldly sense than they are to consider what is 
right before God. They are specially unwilling to give 
time to listen to extended moral and spiritual explana- 
tions or fully articulated reasonings. It is wiser, there- 
fore, forsaking the general, to bring forward another 
special instance of the law that is involved. The right 
settlement of any question of morality or religion de- 
pends upon applying to it the law that governs or should 
govern it. In order that that law may be recognized in 
the higher sphere, an instance, or instances, of it must 
often be made clear in a lower sphere. 
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In Aristotle we have the proposition that ruling the 
state by men chosen by lot is unreasonable. The point 
may, of course, be argued with abstract force. Life is 
not governed by chance but by laws and principles. To 
carry the gambling propensity into governmental affairs 
is to meet the gambler’s fate. These and many such 
propositions may be advanced. ‘“‘But,” says Aristotle in 
substance, “you are about to sail along a stormy and 
dangerous coast. Will you choose your navigator by lot? 
You are about to stake money and reputation upon win- 
ning an athletic contest. Will you select your contestant 
by drawing a number at random from an urn, and letting 
the man who corresponds to the number be your entry? 

No, you select the steersman who has had the best train- 
ing in the knowledge of coasts and reefs and storms and 
ship equipment. You select the athlete of strongest mus- 
cles and finest physical discipline. The law that governs 
you here is plain. Let the same law govern you in choos- 
ing your archons to rule the state.” 

Thus the parables really make a strong appeal to the 
intellect, or rather to the whole man— intellect, feeling, 
volition, sense of fitness and fairness, and. whatever other 
faculty is blended in the marvelous unity of his person- 
ality. Not that the law itself need be mentioned; that 
would often be the poorest wisdom. It is instinctively 
perceived and has all the greater practical proving power 
because it is silently assumed. The homely law, for ex- 
ample, that governs men in putting new wine into new 
wineskins, and using new cloth for new garments, would 
be instantly applied to the practices and habits of Jesus’ 
followers in his new Kingdom. Though couched in con- 
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crete language, it would have all the force of the appli- 
cation of a general law. 

The parables, then, are not lame and limping proofs 
allowed their place because of some illustrative pretti- 
ness. The penetrating insight and comprehensive grasp 
with which they are selected and uttered convince men 
and draw by secret cords those whom formulated syllo- 
gisms would not move. A rightly selected instance, in- 
deed, often has the effect of a general law because it sug- 
gests comprehensiveness and generality. Jesus himself 
felt that, because of this fundamental quality of his as- 
sertions, acceptance would be given them. Hence with 
serenest confidence in the result he often put his parable 
or simile in the form of a question directed to the com- 
mon sense of the human heart universal. ‘“What man 
of you,” he would say, “is there having an hundred 
sheep” who would not do thus and thus? (Luke 15:4); 
or “What thinkest thou, Simon?” (Matt. 17:25); or 
“Which of them therefore [do you think] will love him 
most?” (Luke 7:42). The man appealed to can give but 
one answer. | 

So axiomatic, so self-evident, so unanswerable is the 
“argument” that when the sudden application is made 
there is nothing more to say. Such proof, no doubt, is 
popular rather than scholastic. But Jesus was not teach- 
ing the rabbis. He wanted the common people, as well 
as the uncommon, to hear him gladly. 

3. Jesus’ way of putting these comprehensive ques- 
tions suggests a third aspect of effectiveness in his para- 
bles. He aimed to secure verdicts. He asked men ques- 
tions because he wanted them to give a decisive answer 
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to their own consciences at least, if not to him. He 
wished no evasions. He asked men what they thought. 
He made them pronounce verdicts upon the illustrative 
example. The questions just cited were asked at the be- 
ginning of the parable. But Jesus often asked such ques- 
‘tions at the close of the picture he had drawn: ‘‘Which 
of these three thinkest thou proved neighbor unto him 
that fell among the robbers?” (Luke 10:36; cf. Luke 
7:42 just cited, Matt. 21:40, and many other passages). 

No one will give the parables their right importance 
and character, no one will understand the unvarying 
resoluteness and affirmative movement of Jesus’ minis- 
try, who lets the idea gain foothold in his mind that the 
parables were adornments, beautifyings, embellishments, 
sad reveries, or holy meditations. They were weapons 
rather, arguments at the bar of the soul, inducements to 
accept high principles, assaults of love, attempts to re- 
verse wrong decisions in the hearts of friends and foes, 
and to lead them to make new and higher ones. In a 
word, they were his chief way of removing illusions, cre- 
ating healthy moral feeling, clarifying spiritual situa- 
tions and accelerating or reversing men’s wills. They 
were thickly distributed and integrated parts of his whole 
life-work. 

When we understand how Jesus used the parables 
with such effectiveness in securing verdicts, we see more 
clearly than ever why he did not use allegories. Certain- 
ly it may be said that allegories which, to make any 
great impression or hold the soul, must be somewhat ex- 
tended, and sometimes very greatly extended, could not 
well be employed for the rapid meeting of such momen- 
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tary occasions. No one would think of using Riickert’s 
Mann in Syrerland or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress on 
the road. It would not be difficult then to show that the 
more immediate and earnest a man’s mission, the less he 
has to do with allegory. Ezekiel had leisure in captivity 
to elaborate his wonderful visions of the cherubim, 
Shekina, and the Temple. Isaiah in his fifth chapter 
began with an allegoric vineyard. This was to have 
been a beautiful song, but after two verses his earnest- 
ness broke it down. The third verse is a direct exhorta- 
tion. So although Isaiah gives us some magnificent im- 
agery it is almost entirely free from allegory. For he 
feels the intense pressure of Israel’s return from Baby- 
lon and the immediate practical need calls for images 
that are brief yet vast and powerful. 

Significant, too, is the fact that Chrysostom and Cal- 
vin, who treated the parables as historic instruments in 
the hands of Jesus for the prosecution of his work, were 
themselves men whose mission compelled them to take 
their lives in their hands. As an archbishop Chrysostom 
persevered in the practice of monastic simplicity. His 
enemies, being men of more luxurious habits, secured his 
banishment, and the guards who carried it out saw that 
he breathed his last before he reached his destination. 
The way in which these two men of intellectual power 
and penetration and, at the same time, of intense devo- 
tion to a definite spiritual work in life regarded the para- 
bles of Jesus is at least suggestive of the way in which 
he used them himself. For Jesus they were not poetic 
figures or allegorical suggestions to stimulate or delight 
the spiritual fancy or afford pleasure and mental diver- 
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sion to the hearer. As parts of a work they were meant 
for use in the ever-changing situations of that work. 

Some of the specific ways in which the parables did 
their work have been indicated in the present chapter. 
We have said they were impromptu and for immediate 
effect. It made no difference to him whether his stories 
were imaginative or historic. Their purpose was to win 
—to win the assent of his disciples to fresh increments 
or higher forms of truth, to win his adversaries by vivid 
pictures of their mistakes. His similes and parables be- 
came all things to all men, if by any means they might 
win some. In the light of the parallel workings of com- 
mon life to which Jesus likened moral topics, confusion 
and illusion vanished from them as morning mists do in 
the light of the rising sun. He showed men the simple 
laws of common sense in their domestic and daily life, 
and by that comparison allured or impelled them to con- 
cede and feel those same laws in the corresponding man- 
ifold relations of the Kingdom of God. Not by storming 
the citadels of men’s wills with argumentative battalions 
but by asking story-questions which compelled capitula- 
tion he secured the verdict of their minds. 


CHAPTER XI 


SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Every view of the parables has its difficulties. If 
they cannot be removed, the effect upon the view that 
gives rise to them is somewhat serious. Can the objec- 
tions to the present view then be fairly met? 

How are we to deal, for one thing, with those para- 
bles where the immediate circumstance or discourse- 
setting is wanting? Granting that the situation in which 
most of Jesus’ comparisons were used is still reasonably 
clear, there are at least a few exceptions to the statement. 
Matthew seems to have had some such feeling in regard 
to the parable of the seed growing secretly as recorded 
by Mark without any special connection or application 
(Mark 4:26-29). This parable simply tells of a man 
who casts seed on the ground and leaves it to grow of 
itself and come by successive stages to full maturity. Al- 
though Matthew desired to enlarge Mark’s list he omitted 
this one seemingly because of its isolation and lack of 
any indicated connection. It was a bare statement that 
the kingdom of God was in some way like the natural 
germination and growth of seed sown in the earth. The 
application that is indicated on pages 59—61 of this book 
is not of course directly given by the evangelist. It may 
be said that some such application is so natural and so 
necessary that it need not be mentioned. 

The nature of the difficulty that really exists in some 
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cases may best be indicated by an imaginary illustration. 
Who could tell just what the connecting thought was in 
the case of the wine and wineskins, and the new patches 
on old garments, if we had not the account of the Phari- 
saic criticism of Jesus’ disciples for not fasting? These 
‘similes might have illustrated almost any inconsistent 
mixing of old doctrine with new, or almost any practical 
folly of trying to restrain the spirit of youth by the fixed 
customs and habits of old age. 

Or, again, the house divided against itself, or the 
kingdom divided against itself, torn out of its context, 
will illustrate many kinds of double-mindedness and in- 
ternal strife in church or society or organized philan- 
thropic effort. Figurative speech suffers a greater loss 
by such uprooting from the soil out of which it sprang 
than do precisely formulated injunctions or aphoristic 
maxims. A parable in which we do not know the pre- 
paratory teaching which led to the simile or the further 
thought that it was intended to introduce is like the soli- 
tary obelisk at Heliopolis: we wish we had its compan- 
ion and knew the path between the two and the plan of 
the temple to which they belonged. 

Now there are two ways of dealing with these half- 
parables or half-similes. (1) One method is to “inter- 
pret” them, that is, to turn them into metaphors or alle- 
gories. Let us suppose we had the picture of the woman 
putting the leaven into the meal, without the statement 
that the kingdom of heaven was like her act. We might 
then think of leaven as sour stuff, something to be put 
out of the house, as Israel did at the feast of unleavened 
bread. We might very reasonably associate the parable 
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with the ‘“‘leaven of the Pharisees” and with Paul’s warn- 
ing against the little leaven that leavens the whole 
lump. This would make us interpret the parable in a 
bad sense, and would lead us to say that the kingdom of 
hell rather than the Kingdom of Heaven was intended. 

Let us suppose that we did not know the purpose of 
Stesichoros’ fable of the horse, the stag, and the man. 
How absurd and unhistoric, but how alluring, it would 
be to give allegoric meanings to the horse, the bridle, the 
stag, and every other detail of the story. Or suppose we 
did not know the purpose of Aesop’s fable of the fox, 
the gnats, and the hedgehog, how easy it would be to 
assign a special symbolism to the ditch, the water, and 
the gnats. Stesichoros had just one purpose: Do not 
avenge yourselves on your enemies at the price of giving 
yourselves into slavery. Aesop had just one purpose: 
Acquit this demagogue and retain him, for if he goes 
another will be fastened upon you with worse results. 
Our knowledge of the actual purpose of these fables 
clearly shows how far astray we should have been if, in 
the absence of that knowledge, we had given them a 
metaphorical or allegorical interpretation. 

2. The second method is to ask what kind of situa- 
tion in Jesus’ work or what setting in his teaching such 
a simile would fit. "This is the more excellent way be- 
cause it is like Jesus’ use of images and stories in those 
parables in which there can be no mistaking of his meth- 
od. The clear uses were for convincing, for removing a 
present illusion, for securing moral verdicts. The ob- 
scure cases must have had the same purpose. We should 
try to discover that working purpose and, where that is 
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impossible, either rest content with our loss or be guided 
by some situation within the field of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as illustrated by the parables whose applica- 
tions are already clear and whose particular circum- 
stances of utterance are definitely known. 

For if the parables were parts of Jesus’ work their 
image halves had no intrinsic moral or spiritual mean- 
ing. The one thing they did mean was determined by 
the need out of which they were born. By constant 
study combined with serious comprehension of the spirit 
of Jesus as he went about in his life-work, by letting the 
strong light of the clear situations fall across the obscure, 
and by being perpetually guided by the richly manifold 
yet spiritually unified conception which he had of the 
Kingdom of God, we may in some measure fill up the 
gaps which our sometimes fragmentary tradition has 
left. But in doing this we must use care to be guided not 
by the analogy of an abstractly systematized faith but 
rather by the analogy of Jesus’ own clear, strenuous, and 
purposeful toil. For Jesus was the carpenter’s son. His 
wise words were ‘‘as nails driven in a sure place,” and 
simile was the constant hammer in his hand by which he 
drove them home. 

There is a second objection to the view of the para- 
bles advocated in this book. If the parable was merely 
a transient way, however powerful, of meeting a tem- 
porary false or hostile phase of thought in friend or foe, 
if the whole point of the parable belonged to the mo- 
ment, and if it therefore passed with the passing hour 
that gave it birth, does not that very fact destroy the 
permanent value of each parable? Is the parable essen- 
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tially an event, and incident in Jesus’ life, and not an 
eternal truth spoken for all ages? The objection, if it is 
valid, belongs not only to the parable as a thought-inci- 
dent but to every other incident of his whole career. 
What was the cross itself but a temporary event which 
passed with the passing of the ninth hour? Yet the cross 
has an eternal significance simply because it is an event 
in Jesus’ life. Every healing, every instance of giving 
sight to the blind, every cleansing of a leper, every ex- 
pulsion of a demoniac, was a transitory event. 

Precisely so, the quick touch of Jesus’ parable 
healed or sought to heal some mind diseased. That it 
was the temporary solution of an ethical or spiritual dif- 
ficulty does not destroy its eternal worth, for the way of 
solution brought out an eternal principle just as really 
as the crucifixion, viewed as God’s way of dealing with 
sin, brought out an eternal principle in regard to sin. As 
a part of Jesus’ work a parable was the act of the mo- 
ment. So also was his resurrection. But both are alike 
sharers in the eternal spirit of God which worked in both. 

A third objection runs as follows: Would a whole 
simile, and oftentimes a whole narrative, be given to 
teach one single law? Are all the subordinate elements 
in the imagery to go without meaning? Are they mere 
useless adornment? Can we find too many meanings in 
even the simplest story told by the Son of God? Yes, if 
the many confuse the one. It would confuse the simple 
image of the mariner, with which Webster opens his 
reply to Hayne, if, the mind of the reader were drawn to 
allegorical meanings in the storm, the earliest glance of 
the sun, the elements, the latitude, and the waves, and 
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thus made to miss the great orator’s sole purpose of 
quieting men down to the then existing situation. So 
also allegorical meanings obscure the historic one by di- 
verting and absorbing our attention. We have only a 
given amount of attention to pay at best. Were it not 
better to concentrate it upon Jesus’ one historic thought? 
Is not that one thought priceless beyond the many oth- 
ers for which we are tempted to exchange it? Like the 
medieval baron, Jesus dealt in gold pieces. Shall we ex- 
change one such piece for a pocketful of small change in 
silver, copper, or perhaps unusable coins? Is not a 
breath of the very air which Jesus breathed more sus- 
taining and vitalizing than great quantities of nitrogen 
and oxygen gases? Will not the simple soul of the truly 
thirsty find more saving refreshment in one draught of 
water than in great quantities of hydrogen and oxygen? 
Shall we become discontented with the pure white light 
that shines across our book as we read, and proceed to 
fill our windows with prisms that manifold rainbows 
may be superimposed upon the pages? No, there is 
really more in the gold than in the copper, more in the 
air than in the gases, more in the water than in the thin, 
distended masses, more in the white light than in the 
rainbows. ‘‘Are many truths essential for salvation, or 
few,” asked the historic questioner. ‘Few,’ was the 
answer, “and those of the simplest kind.” 

The work of great teachers and thinkers, then, may 
be of two kinds. One is wrought out with the pen and 
finished with utmost care; the analysis is exhaustive and 
thorough; the illustrations are recondite and scholarly; 
the volume is written for whoever will buy it and read it. 
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At the other extreme is the great spiritual prophet and 
seer who goes about among men with a new teaching in 
his soul. He answers their questions and asks them oth- 
ers. If he hears of an accident, like the falling of a tower, 
or of a terrible crime, such as the mixing of human blood 
with the blood of sacrifice in a temple, he attaches a 
teaching to the occurrence. So he fares onward from 
place to place, giving his one message in a thousand 
varying forms, as many minds and many occasions lead 
him to remold it from day to day and hour to hour. He 
publishes no book. He has no dreams of literary art. 
He utters his great truths at points of contact. 

Jesus’ parables acted, therefore, not as arguments 
from the general to the special, nor with the fascination 
of dreamy poetizing, but with the direct impact of strik- 
ing similitudes. They were not things to be interpreted, 
for they themselves acted as interpreters. If we grasp 
one of them in its original and vital simplicity, it needs 
no clarifying; it clarifies. Thus each of Jesus’ parables 
brought to light the one golden principle that belonged to 
one situation or set of circumstances. These golden rules 
are worth more than any amount of small silver or cop- 
per change, however vast, into which single words or 
phrases of the picture may be reduced. They were chil- 
dren of the moment, children of circumstances, but the 
greatness of that soul in which they were born made 
them children of God and heirs of their present immor- 
tality. 


CHAPTER XII 


MODERN USE OF THE PARABLES 


The parables of Jesus are especially adapted to be 
models for those who seek to reach others by speaking, 
teaching, or preaching. For that was their nature at the 
outset. If they had been writings, studies, or literature, 
they would not have this peculiar value. They were 
spoken. They belong to the department of oratory, pub- 
lic speech, and oral instruction in general. 

The simple fact that they use images and narratives 
as a vehicle for conveying moral and religious principles 
is suggestive of the best method of popular speech. Mil- 
ton said that poetry must be simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate. If we make passionateness to mean intensity, 
the necessary qualities of poetry are also those of the 
best oratory. Certainly the parables of Jesus owed their 
power to these same elements. They were simple; they 
used concrete images; and they were full of force and 
calm intensity. Thus by virtue of their very nature they 
are specially worthy of employment by those who speak 
and teach. 

The painstaking study of the parables furnishes the 
mind with a store of concrete imagery available for met- 
aphorical and illustrative use in general. The study must 
however be of a visualizing character, if the images are 
to be retained in the mind. Speaking of the religious 
work of Henrietta the Catholic in England, Bossuet 
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says: “She put leaven into the land and mixed it with 
her royal hands.” Bossuet said ‘‘mixed”’ because he saw 
vividly the mental picture of the woman kneading or 
“working in” the leaven. We should seek to see the va- 
rious images in the parables vividly and distinctly. Thus 
they become a vast wealth of mental pictures available 
for all sorts of uses. Their range is greater than that af- 
forded by any other portion of Scripture. The mental 
gallery we acquire from them is correspondingly great. 

It is moreover a good mental discipline to retell and 
remake in as strong and clear a form as possible the par- 
ables and images of Jesus. A mere accumulation of men- 
tal figures tends to become too florid, luxuriant, and 
tropical. Careful, and at the same time vigorous, repro- 
ducing and retelling correct this fault by cultivating 
unity and simplicity of arrangement. The parables as 
given in the remarkable English of our ordinary Testa- 
ment are still wonderfully graceful and forceful, but fre- 
quently some present-day substitute for a word here and 
there is a great help to vividness. The pearl has many 
beautiful associations. Yet in order to restore the im- 
pression of surpassing worth which Jesus’ story of the 
Pearl of Great Price, for example, carried to his hearers, 
we might substitute a diamond for a pearl, for diamonds 
are today what pearls were in the days of Jesus. 

The sovereign freedom with which Jesus told his 
stories may well encourage us to still further moderni- 
zations. The “man” may be translated into a day la- 
borer who works for a wealthy farmer and with every 
spadeful of earth he turns thinks of his underfed chil- 
dren and his careworn wife and broods on the fact that 
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the daily wage that comes to him is scarcely enough to 
pay for their daily bread. Suddenly his spade strikes 
something hard which sounds as if it were of metal. He 
looks closer, digs more rapidly, uncovers a chest, pries it 
open, and sees the gleam of coins and costly treasure. 
Trembling with joy he covers it all up again, works to 
the end of the day, goes home, sells his poor hut, his 
small garden, his wagon and his only beast, and buys 
the field. Everybody thinks him crazy, but he is very 
sane and very wise, because he knows what he has in his 
hidden treasure. The parable having already been read 
in the gospel’s own language, such modernizations not, “ 
only make it vivid and adapt it to the present hour but 
follow the lead of Jesus who told the story in such a 
fashion as to meet the immediate need which was at 
hand for him. 

Homiletical teachers frequently urge the importance 
for the speaker of choosing an object rather than a sub- 
ject of speech. A study of Jesus’ parables strongly em- 
phasizes this principle. For each parable had its own 
immediate object, and the object gave birth to the im- 
age half of the parable. Jesus seems to say at each new 
turn: “This situation or this truth needs to be seen in 
the light of a clear and concrete image. Whereunto then 
shall I liken it?” 

It is almost impossible to think of Jesus as choosing 
a subject to talk upon. He had but one subject, the 
Kingdom of God—just as Phillips Brooks said he had 
but one sermon. The parables of the Kingdom afford an 
inspiring example of a man with but one idea. But that 
one idea was as large as the heart of God. Each new oc- 
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casion chose for Jesus the aspect of it which he must 
liken to some clear image or concrete relation of com- 
mon things. For the moral reformer, then, the settle- 
ment speaker, the Bible class teacher, the earnest 
preacher, the study of the parables affords a stimulating 
model which tends to cut off all irrelevant exploiting of 
a text or mere historical elaborations of a narrative. 

The parables regarded as similes, furnish us models 
of consistency, earnestness, and clearness. This is the 
sense, as we have seen, in which many of the most earnest 
men known to church history have used them. Such were 
Calvin and Chrysostom. Toward such usage Isaiah’s 
earnestness constantly sent him as is shown by his fifth 
chapter where, as we have before noted, what was an 
allegory at the outset breaks down into direct applica- 
tion. The study of religious allegory and metaphor pro- 
motes religious culture and imaginative activity. The 
study of religious simile drives one toward religious 
clearness and earnestness and direct approach to one’s 
fellows. 

The parables as similes breathe a spirit of humility 
and self-renunciation into the heart of the teacher or 
preacher. It was not for lack of taste or capacity that 
Jesus used his poetic gift along the parabolic ranges. 
His comparison of Solomon with the lilies of the field 
shows that. It was rather because the time and de- 
sire for more splendid and lucrative literary perform- 
ances were lacking that he so largely confined himself to 
parables. Jesus’ similes are, it may be, one feature in 
the totality of his great self-renunciation. Allegories and 
metaphors lift the reader toward the supposed height of 
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the author. The simile comes down to the level of the 
hearer that it may teach and help him. Jesus’ poetic 
gift was such that he might have had a place—shall we 
not say the highest place—among the crowned names of 
_ literature. But when we read his similes, we may easily 
infer that we are also reading a lesson in literary self- 
renunciation for the sake of saving that which is lost. 

Perhaps the greatest value of that method of study 
and portrayal which treats the parables of Jesus as sim- 
iles lies in the fact that this method directly helps us to 
become familiar with the real and historical Jesus. For 
it leads us, not to give our imagination play in develop- 
ing along our own lines the images afforded by the para- 
bles, but rather to concentrate our efforts upon the di- 
rect historical study of the situation, the story, and the 
point which Jesus aimed to make, the lesson he aimed 
to teach. Every step we take in this kind of study leads 
us consciously nearer to, and admits us consciously 
deeper into, the scenes and surroundings amid which he 
lived, the image world in which his mind moved, and 
the saving aspects and relations of the kingdom he 
preached. 

It may be in order at this point to suggest four rules 
for using the parables under modern conditions. All four 
taken together in reality amount to hardly more than the 
single rule to which the present study obviously leads. 

1. Generally speaking each parable is to be isolated 
from the others and studied by itself. For the parables 
are not a system and no one of them is an integral ele- 
ment in any system. In interpreting a chapter or a 
thought-unit in one of Paul’s epistles, it is of the highest 
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importance to read the whole epistle and consider the 
passage in question in relation to the whole of which it 
is a part. The reverse is true of the parables, for each 
parable in itself forms a separate whole. The exceptions 
to this statement are not very material. It is even of 
doubtful advantage, notwithstanding Bruce’s admirable 
interrelation of them, to combine the parables of the tal- 
ents and the pounds. The same is true of the seed para- 
bles. If they are blended together there is not a little 
danger of lessening the vigor of each. There is of course 
no objection to a series of discourses on the parables, 
provided there is no attempt to unite them in a logical or 
synthetic unity of integral parts. The beauty, grace, 
and power of each of them emerges most fully when it 
is seen alone, 


“Fair as a star when only one 
- Is shining in the sky.” 


2. In the second place we should try to realize and 
reconstruct as far as possible the original situation in 
which the one parable we are at any time studying was 
spoken. We must, for example, see with clear imagina- 
tive eye not only the sinful woman anointing Jesus’ feet, 
but Simon’s heavy pharasaic face, his would-be acute 
expression, his holy horror, half-simulated and _ half- 
sincere, of the woman’s character, the significant nudge 
passing from guest to guest as they saw that Jesus did 
not flinch or shrink from the woman, but calmly allowed 
her to complete her anointing. ‘‘He is no prophet,” they 
said. “‘He does not know. He has no instinctive feeling 
against such polluted outcasts. Very likely he has some 

* Wordsworth, “She Dwelt among Untrodden Ways.” 
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secret or unconscious sympathy with their kind of life. 
No honest man can be a friend of extortioners and no 
pure man can willingly come into contact with a woman 
of the town.” Then came the parable like a lightning 
-flash out of a clear sky. It was just a story of two debt- 
ors. One of them owed ten times as much as the other. 
Both were forgiven, but of course the heavier debtor, 
other things being equal, would feel and show ten times 
as much grateful love as the other. ‘Simon, you have 
failed to give me the ordinary kiss and the ordinary oil 
on my head, but this woman has kissed my very feet 
profusely and put upon them the priceless nard.”’ What 
an illumination! What a refutation! What a readjust- 
ment of feeling! What an exaltation of the hitherto sus- 
pected guest! Then he did know. He did see. He did 
understand. He was a prophet, and he could go so far 
as to forgive sins. Just exactly who and what was he? 
Something like this is what one of Jesus’ parables means 
when it is put into its original frame. 

Or if we are studying the parable of the unmerciful 
servant, we should study Peter himself. We should note 
the hard, legal lines of his face, when with just a touch 
of his master’s spirit he sets the limit of forgiving at 
seven times. We should visualize his blush of shame and 
his expression, half-astonished, half-wounded, when Je- 
us raises the limit to seventy times seven and thus prac- 
tically removes the mathematical limit altogether. Then 
comes the story of the man who owed ten thousand tal- 
ents, and the fellow-servant who owed him a hundred 
shillings. No one could quarrel with the story. No one 
would dare to say that it did not represent the real situ- 
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ation. It made everybody say in his heart, at least for 
the moment: “Surely we all must always forgive every- 
body for everything.” 

Such visualizing of the framework, the setting, the 
situation of a parable calls for hard work, work sufficient 
to engage the patient toil of the strongest mind. It uses 
all the creative power that is required even for the finest 
allegorizing. For the vision does not come instantly, and 
the study of detail after detail contributes item after 
item until at last the picture suddenly glows upon the 
canvas of the soul, and the whole scene is rapidly re- 
enacted with vivid and flashing power. 

3. In the third place, the attempt should be made to 
discover the definite lesson or impulse which each para- 
ble was intended to convey at the hour of its utterance. 
A parable is not for the illustration of some abstract 
rule of wisdom. It is not for the enforcement of any 
proposition abstractly considered. It presupposes an 
audience. The speaker has a point to make. It was “‘be- 
cause he was nigh to Jerusalem and because they sup- 
posed that the kingdom of God was immediately to ap- 
pear” (Luke 19:11) that he added and spake a parable; 
that is, there was a situation and there were people 
whose view of it needed correcting or supplementing. 

It was because the Pharisees’ conduct needed ex- 
posing, and the true principle of cleanness and defile- 
ment needed asserting to the multitude in that situation 
that he spoke the parable concerning the things that pro- 
ceed out of the mouth (Mark 7:15). We are, in almost 
every case, to think of the parables as invented and 
spoken offhand to some person or body of men. This 
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should guide our interpretation. We must ask what 
principle these words were to enforce, and to whom and 
for whom. 

This sometimes occasions us not a little difficulty in 
_ those cases where only the image-half of a parable has 
been preserved or where the connection is difficult to re- 
store. The principle or law brought out in the image or 
story is usually so simple and self-evident that we can- 
not help accepting it. But what was the other half of the 
parable? We must know that in order to understand it 
as a whole. If a kingdom is divided against itself it can- 
not stand, and if a house is divided against itself that 
house will not be able to stand (Mark 3:24, 25). This 
simple statement casts a flood of light upon the asser- 
tion of the Pharisees that Jesus cast out demons through 
collusion with the prince of demons. But if we did not 
already know the situation, who could conjecture it? 
We may not always succeed to our satisfaction in sup- 
plying details of certain situations. But such a failure is 
better than to take the illogical course of treating the 
image-half as an allegory and making it mean anything 
and everything. 

Those who are accustomed to the allegoric method 
will be slow to relinquish it. For it allows a man to bea 
free lance; it admits the active fancy to a world of in- 
ordinate imaginations; it promises liberty and its fas- 
cinations are not easily thrown off. The writer has no 
intention of doing despite to allegory taken in and by it- 
self. It is a recognized variety of both written and spok- 
en utterance. Not only are the secular allegories re- 
ferred to in this book very wonderful and very helpful 
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creations, but there are in the pages of John himself al- 
legories like that of the true vine which are full of di- 
vine meanings. But Jesus did not use these on the road. 
They belong to the private meditations of the upper 
chamber, rather than to the varying phases of his active 
work. It is to the allegorizing of the parables in the first 
three Gospels to which objection is entered here. But 
the method that is pleaded for works, as the best creative 
power must work, within the lines of a real and definite 
order. May it not be hoped that new workers adhering 
to severely historical methods may come into an under- 
standing of the parables, which is not only sound and 
exact, but also rich and full. It is only late in the study 
of any department of learning that simplicity of method 
is reached. ‘‘It is late in the day when the mills of God 
grind out the finest flour.’ 

It ought not, therefore, to be surprising that complex 
allegorical methods have so long held sway. But it is be- 
coming more and more evident both in science and re- 
ligion that simplicity is after all more comprehensive 
than multiplicity. The single ordinary things to which 
Jesus compared himself and his work have more in them 
than the thousand things that have been inserted into 
_ his sayings, deduced from them, and built up around 
them. A drink of cold water is a simple thing, but the 
amount of electricity required to make it out of its chem- 
ical elements would charge more than one huge thun- 
derbolt. Love is a,simple thing, but it is as complex as 
the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. And the 


* Sybilline Oracles, Bk. VIII, 1. 14. 
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toil that must often be put upon the situation in which a 
parable was spoken may ultimately result in giving us 
one lesson which is worth more for the betterment of the 
world than all the flaming visions and fine imaginations 
_of even an Augustine in his interpretations of the para- 
bles. 

-4. In the fourth place we are to make straightfor- 
ward applications of the principles discovered in the 
_ parables to all sorts of similar modern situations or con- 
ditions where the same law holds good. To do this is 
often very effective in giving us new thoughts that are 
in sharp contrast, though not in necessary contradiction, 
with what we have already learned from any given para- 
ble. There is a story in Luke which is usually treated as 
though its main purpose was to set forth the various 
kinds of reasons men give for not becoming Christians, 
or rather the various preoccupations which keep them 
from accepting Christ as a saviour (Luke 14:15-24). 
One thing that keeps men from Christ is their property 
(‘I have bought a field”). Another is some practical 
necessity in one’s daily occupation (I go to prove five 
yoke of oxen recently purchased). A third excuse is nec- 
essary home duties (“‘I have married a wife’’). 

But the precise historic use of the parable shows 
that as a whole it constituted a sharp answer to a man 
who was talking enthusiastically about a glorious future 
life which practically constituted his heaven. And Jesus 
in his parable intimates that the man belonged to a large 
class who really do not want to go to heaven at all. They 
picture to themselves a state of things which is merely 
the embodiment of their own selfish desires. Doubtless 
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every man would be glad to enter into what he considers 
to be an ideal condition of life. But just at that point 
Jesus breaks with him absolutely and says in substance: 
Heaven is self-sacrificing love. Heaven is losing our- 
selves in others. Heaven is service. Heaven is giving 
rather than receiving. Heaven is living for God and 
goodness, not for enjoyments and felicities. Do you real- 
ly want to go there? If you do, take up your cross now 
and follow me. 

There are men today who have in mind a socialistic 
heaven of their own imagining, a kind of heaven upon 
earth. But if by any accident they happen to acquire 
any considerable property, they decline to run on the so- 
cialist ticket. They cry out for an equitable distribution 
of property, but what they really want is to be million- 
aires and when some statistician points out that the three 
hundred and fifty billion of wealth held in the United 
States would in an even distribution allow only thirty-five 
hundred dollars to each of its hundred million popula- 
tion, they turn away in disgust. They shout for democ- 
racy, while in reality they are demagogs who desire to 
institute an order of things in which they themselves 
shall be the leading figures. 

The modern applications of the one lesson which the 
parable teaches are in fact as wide as the whole world 
of insincerity, bombast, and pietistic exclamation. The 
real heaven is in being like Jesus. It is begun here and 
now by being meek and lowly of heart and being filled 
with that unselfish love which gives its life for the bet- 
terment of everybody within its reach. Do men really 
want admission to that assembly and to be partakers of 
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its secret? If they do they want to go to heaven. But 
the probability is that they are asking to be excused, 
because going to heaven in that fashion would cut them 
off from their fields and oxen and possibly their home 
‘joys. But how different all this is from the usual appro- 
priations of the parable! 

The lesson of the parable of the shrewd steward 
_ (Luke 16:1-9) is that men, when they die, may have a 
really warm and hearty welcome by their friends into 
the eternal life, provided of course they will arrange for 
it beforehand. Faber’s ‘“The Shore of Eternity” is a fa- 
vorite with many. He talks of the loneliness of the single 
soul on arriving in eternity: 


Alone. To land alone upon that shore! 
Alone. Oh that first hour of being a saint! 


To have no one to teach 

The manners or the speech 
Of that new life, or put us at our ease:— 
Oh that we might die in pairs or companies !+ 


Faber’s consolation is the idea that good men will meet: 
there the God they have known here upon earth. That 
is good and true, but now turn to Jesus’ story and its 
lesson: ‘‘You men,’ Jesus would say today, “are strong 
and healthy and well to do. You need not talk about 
meeting Abraham and Jacob and Lincoln and Washing- 
ton or your father and grandfather. Very likely you 
will see them, but all around you here and now are the 


* Faber, Hymns, p. 245, passim. 
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consumptive, the anemic, those stricken with mortal dis- 
ease or so crippled as to have but few months left on 
earth. Many of them are sure to die before you do. 
Help them generously, substantially, self-sacrificingly. 
Attach yourself to them and make them the friends of 
your very soul. Then when you come to join them, it 
will be as though crossing a dark and uncharted sea; as 
you approach the other side, you will see them coming 
down to meet you, nay even in the heartiness of their 
welcome wading out into the water to lift you out of 
your boat and carry you ashore.” “But,” says the read- 
er, ‘is that the real meaning of the parable of the unjust 
steward?” Push your commentaries aside. Read Luke 
and see for yourself. 

“Who is my neighbor?” said the lawyer to Jesus. 
For answer Jesus told him the story of the good Samari- 
tan. It did not answer the question, but only illuminated 
it. The lawyer inquired about area. Jesus told him 
about intensity. The lawyer asked about how large a 
farm he was to work. Jesus told him what farming in- 
volved. He gave him a lesson in intensive agriculture. 
The mutual hatred of French and Germans is a mild 
emotion compared to the mutual enmity of Jews and 
Samaritans. Yet Jesus’ story to the Jews made the Sa- 
maritan its hero. If he had been in Samaria, he would 
have made a Jew the hero. It is commonly said that the 
lesson of the parable is: my neighbor is any man that 
needs my help. Or in allegorical fashion: Humanity lay 
robbed and bleeding to death on the road from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho. Jesus was the great Samaritan who 
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came to it, bound up its wounds, and saved its very life. 
But Jesus says: ‘“There is a man who belongs to a class 
for whom you feel pure hatred or mere contempt. He is 
in trouble. Are you helping him? Do not ask what your 
field of service is or what is your mission until after you 
have acquired the heart of universal service and are sure 
you know what it is to play the neighbor to the utter- 
_ most limit. When you get that spirit you will find ‘neigh- 
bors’ by chance on every street you walk and every road 
you travel.” 

There is no room in these pages for many detailed 
illustrations. The story of the children in the market- 
place acting out their charades of wedding and funeral 
(Matt. 11:16-19) does more than give an account of 
the historic relation of the Pharisees to John and Jesus. 
It is for the self-centered critics of today who shield 
their moral and religious inactivity under the garb of 
seemingly honest criticism of every church, every party, 
every organization, every leader that asks their affilia- 
tion and service, and will not play the game of any good 
work whatever. The story of real defilement (Mark 
7:14-23) is for those who make everything turn upon 
conformity to their own habits and niceties or upon de- 
nunciation of small vices and infirmities. In our day as 
in Jesus’ day it is, on the contrary, the soul of a man and 
the real nature of the incense he burns in that inner tem- 
ple that decides his story. So we might go through the 
whole list of the parables, seeking for the single lesson 
which Jesus taught in each story or image at the time 
he gave it. To arrive at that one lesson is not easy, but 
the reward is limitless. 
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I have found no similitude worthy to convey the impression 
save that of sailing through between the Pillars of Hercules into 
the Mediterranean Sea, where you have to pass between armed 
rocks, in a strait, and under the current—all requiring careful sea- 
manship—but, being passed, opening into such a large, expansive, 
and serene ocean of truth, so engirdled round with rich and fertile 
lands, so inlaid with beautiful and verdant islands and full of rich 
colonies and populous cities, that unspeakable is the delight and 
the reward it yieldeth to the voyager.’ 


* Edward Irving, Sermons, II, 340. 


APPENDIX I 
THE GENUINENESS OF THE PARABLES 


Most of us read the parables, at first, in our English 
Bibles, and their beauty, grace, and power stand con- 
- fessed, for their translators had drunk from the wells of 
English undefiled. But when we begin a critical search 
for the reality that lies back of these beautiful compari- 
sons we start upon a long journey through strange lands. 
We travel back to the original Greek in which the para- 
bles were dressed at the first writing. But Jesus did not 
speak Greek. His vernacular was Aramaic. We have not 
reached his own words in the case of a single entire para- 
ble. We never shall. 

_ There is a distinct sense of loss in a man’s first vivid 
realization that Jesus did not speak English. There is 
an added loss in the realization that he did not even 
speak Greek. And, though we may know the Greek very 
well, the relating of it to the original Aramaic opens a 
forbidding wilderness and we beg to be excused. We 
cannot successfully translate the parables back into 
Aramaic or even into Hebrew. The attempt of the Ger- 
man scholar, Alfred Resch,’ produces things that Jesus 
could scarcely have said. The Semites were human be- 
ings, but their mental habits differ from ours far more 
than ours from the modern French or German. 

But even if we had the parables in the Aramaic 

rw ™A3 TA AOLIA IHZOT, Leipzig, 1898. 
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sources or memory-wordings of the evangelists them- 
selves, we should clearly need to revise them. For their 
form was fixed only when the fear arose that with the 
passing of the generation that had received them from 
the lips of Jesus their original purity might also be lost. 
The intense and utterly honest devotion of the disciples 
to the utterances of Jesus cannot be questioned. They 
were indeed inspired men, but the idea of a specially 
created, protected, and organized memory, which is 
sometimes seriously implied and sometimes scornfully 
satirized, must be abandoned at the dictates of common 
sense; for we have Matthew and Luke, as well as Mark, 
before us. And the same parable is differently told by 
each. 

We do not here discuss detailed critical questions. 
The parables of the talents and of the pounds can scarce- 
ly be Matthew’s and Luke’s variations of a single orig- 
inal. Matthew’s addition of the incident of the wedding 
garment to the story of the marriage of the king’s son 
can scarcely be, as some scholars have claimed, the em- 
bodiment of the thought, not native to the mind of Jesus, 
that heathen and publicans should not come into the 
Kingdom of God without some special addition to the 
requirements for Jewish Christians. 

Sending an army and burning the city of the mur- 
derous men who declined the king’s invitation to the 
marriage feast for his son (Matt. 22:7) may or may not 
be a later insertion suggested by the frightful scenes of 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Certainly the idea that 
the parable of the seed growing by itself and the parable 
of the tares (Mark 4:26-29 and Matt. 13:24-30) were 
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subsequently formed from one original is not to be tak- 
en seriously. 

But the differences between single words, such as 
“man” and “king,” and “great supper” and ‘“‘marriage 
feast” (Luke 14:16; Matt. 22:2), to say nothing of 
scores and even hundreds of similar, sometimes lesser 
_ and sometimes greater, verbal variations, lead irresisti- 
bly to the conviction that our evangelists reproduced 
freely, as well as faithfully. 

Jesus spoke his parables extemporaneously and for 
the immediate purposes of his ministry. The occasion, 
the circumstances, the spiritual need of the moment, 
controlled their form. The disciples and the evangelists 
absorbed this spirit from Jesus. If he shaped his parable 
to meet the occasion, so also did they. Should a disciple 
who was working in the spirit of the Master fail to alter 
the mere wording of a parable, if thereby he might in- 
spire his hearer or reader with the true spirit of the par- 
able as it animated the divine Teacher who spoke it 
originally? The evident adaptations of the parables by 
the evangelists are not matters for excuse and palliation. 
They are positive evidences of the faithfulness of the 
disciples to the thought and mission of their master. 

This proposition sets us at liberty to recognize all 
variations in the narrative of the parables and to make 
all mental changes in the text, as far as reasonable criti- 
cism may require. At the same time we see that it would 
be a moral impossibility for such men seriously or fun- 
damentally to misrepresent the original parables of Je- 
sus. The spirit of Christ which fired and formed the 
souls of the evangelists influenced their entire nature. 
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It did not give separate psychological inspiration to 
memory, imagination, or reason. It filled their whole 
soul with the one holy purpose to proclaim the message 
of the Kingdom of God. 

No doubt this inspiration acted upon every power 
of their being; but the memory it gave them was not so 
much a mechanically quickened and verbal one as a 
repicturing memory, and not so much a repicturing 
memory as the rebreathing of the spirit that Jesus’ life 
had breathed. That spirit was a spirit of adaptive and 
overflowing love for the souls of men. It was the con- 
trolling and co-ordinating desire to commend Christ to 
men’s inmost being; and Christ could be so commended 
by presenting him in the form most attractive to each 
soul or group of souls. Hence the evangelists and even 
the compilers of the sources which the evangelists used 
did not hesitate to change the mere wording of a tradi- 
tion or source of knowledge in the interest of their evan- 
gelism. They reproduced the words of Jesus with vivid, 
but by no means always literalistic, faithfulness. 

They repeated the spirit, rather than the clauses and 
the syntax. They added a seemingly needed detail here 
and there. They made alterations to meet the audience, 
the hearer, the reader, in such a way as to make the 
Master’s meaning and the Master’s call more manifest. 
Since this was their controlling purpose and since they 
were not stenographers and did not have the modern 
idea of scientific accuracy in reporting court proceed- 
ings, they might even throw subsequent fulfilments or 
illustrations of a parable back into the parable itself; 
but from the nature of the case they would not do this 
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frequently, nor does it introduce any essential unre- 
liability into their narratives. | 

Their alterations were not the work of an enemy. 
They were devoted friends. If sometimes they sowed 
_ new seed among the wheat, they scattered, not the seed 
of tares as a hostile hand would have done, but more 
wheat where they thought there might be barren spots. 
They might possibly sow such spots too thickly; they 
might even sow beyond the borders into another field; 
but their hands were friendly and devoted; and they did 
it with the conscious sense that the Great Sower himself 
was watching them. 

Such was the simple motive which altered the para- 
bles of Jesus from the words in which he originally ut- 
tered them. We cannot be too thankful that the sketches 
of Jesus’ life were not written by men of fine Attic cul- 
ture. Our problem may be as difficult in its way as is 
that of restoring the actual words of Socrates. How far 
Plato created Socrates is a question complicated by the 
fact of Plato’s own myriad-minded universality and 
marvelous skill as a literary and philosophic artist; but 
the simple devotion of Jesus’ biographers was guiltless 
of such attainments. They wrote or reported or revised 
in the common dialect of the people. 

And their lack of Athenian culture lets not only the 
thought of Jesus but its Aramaic quality shine through. 
The peculiar ring of his words, the special quality of his 
speech, may often be confidently received; for when 
one reads passages of early Christian writers from the 
first and second centuries, the lofty originality of Jesus’ 
creative power stands out sharply and boldly in the sin- 
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gle words and sentences of his which are cited by such 
writers here and there. There is a rhythm and parallel- 
ism frequently to be observed in the words attributed to 
Jesus which seem to come, not from the compiler of the 
logia, but from Jesus himself, for it appears here and 
there, though sparingly, in the other sources. If the 
evangelists or their sources had been masters of a fine 
literary style, these precious qualities might easily have 
been destroyed in the interest of a finer rhetoric. 

How easily an ambitious style of writing might all 
but have ruined the simplicity of Jesus’ story, if any 
such ambition had lived in the minds of the disciples! 
For consider the elaborate images in which so many 
Jewish writers of the day delighted. What if, into the 
simple story of Mary, there had been introduced some 
figure of a woman clothed with the Sun and having the 
Moon under her feet, or into the account of Jesus’ con- 
flicts with the Pharisees some image of the Great Beast 
or of the huge Babylonian mother of harlots. It is almost 
a wonder that, with such imagery in common use, the 
apostles in re-creating the parables of Jesus did not add 
any specimens of it. 

Why do they reproduce so naturally for the most 
part, and why are any additions they may make so rela- 
tively natural that they can almost be explained as gen- 
uine? What was it that kept every reproduction of Jesus’ 
words within such narrow limits of faithfulness unless 
it was the power of naturalness and simplicity in the 
original parables as they came from the lips of Jesus? 

When once we have learned to recognize these orig- 
inal and powerful images of Jesus, they shine through all 
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manner of misty conceptions and strange applications. 
It has been earnestly and it is hoped successfully argued 
in these pages that the parables of Jesus are not alle- 
gories, as the evangelists seem to make some of them, 
but similes. It has been said by critics that the evan- 
gelists writing in the last third of the first century mis- 
understood the nature of the parables and so allegorized 
some of them. But even if this were true how powerful 
' must the original images have been, not to be lost in the 
clouds of allegory. How suggestive the fact that they 
have been written down, at least for the most part, with- 
out any allegorizing! 

How unfair it is, moreover, to let variations in the 
reports of a parable lead us to deny its genuineness al- 
together! The fables of Aesop have been amended and 
expanded and used to point morals of all kinds for which 
they were never intended. But back of all the changes 
which they have suffered, an original nucleus is recog- 
nized by critics as historically genuine. Much more 
should we recognize a similar original nucleus back of 
the reports which we have of the parables of Jesus; for 
those who transmitted Jesus’ parables had a deep rever- 
ence for the Master from. whom they had come. The 
alterations they made were not for private purposes or 
for literary effect, but almost all of them were made in 
the faith that they were making the original lesson and 
image of Jesus more clear to the world. 

Still another indication of the genuineness of the 
parables is the occasional disappearance of the original 
principle which the image-half illustrated. Oftentimes 
we read “the Kingdom of Heaven is like” or some simi- 
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larly indefinite phrase. Sometimes the applications are 
evidently made by the evangelist himself; yet the image, 
the story, the picture, has been remembered and vigor- 
ously set down. How often a great preacher or orator 
tells some powerful story or gives some vigorous descrip- 
tion in order to illustrate or enforce some truth or prin- 
ciple! How often, too, the story or the description is 
very accurately remembered, while the principle illus- 
trated remains shadowy and inaccurate or is forgotten 
altogether. 

The orator himself, in fact, who knows very well 
what he has at heart, often sets down an illustration in 
a preparatory memorandum without adding the propo- 
sition to be illustrated. Especially is this the case with 
men to whom illustrations come in a constant mental 
stream, as they certainly did to Jesus. In Phillips 
Brooks’s notebook there are many examples: “As the 
Japanese build their houses to suit their mats”; “You 
might as well think to help the moon fighting its battle 
with the clouds.”* What do these images illustrate? 
The writer knew, but does not tell us. 

It would seem reasonable, then, to assert that the 
similes and comparisons of Jesus as recorded in the Gos- 
pels are the most genuine and authentic utterances of 
his which we have, for they are full of local coloring. 
They reproduce the home life and natural features of 
Galilee with vivid distinctness. Those who reported the 
sayings of Jesus might conceivably make translations or 
paraphrases of his most abstract and general language, 
and such cases might be hard to determine; but the 


* Life of Phillips Brooks, III, 300. 
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homely and vivid images of the parables would be harder 
to alter, just because of their simplicity and vital power. 
Some definite aspect of the Kingdom had been set forth 
as like unto one of these lowly images. That association 
gave the image an undying interest. The peculiar aspect 
of the Kingdom to which it was compared might not be 
noted or thought to need noting down. The image itself 
would remain indelibly fixed. 

The parables themselves, then, as they stand in the 
Gospels, are their own best witness that they come from 
Jesus; for they exhibit a peculiar combination of domes- 
tic and everyday imagery with spiritual tuition. The 
evangelists attribute them to Jesus. If they are correct 
in this, the question of genuineness is settled. If, how- 
ever, they are inventions of the evangelists, it must be 
noted that there are several such inventors, for each of 
the evangelists has at least some parables which the oth- 
ers have not, and each tells the parables in his own way. 
This is so true that we might even speak of a Lukan 
parable as distinct from one of Matthew or Mark. 

Making such parables was then an easy task! Any 
evangelist was equal to it. So some critics have called 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King “easy singing,” as 
though anyone might make a similar set in a week or 
two. No one, however, has done so. Nor has anyone else 
among ancient writers ever given us anything that will 
compare with these similes attributed to Jesus by the 
evangelists. The images in the Old Testament which 
are externally related to them, as, for example, the vine- 
yard song in the fifth chapter of Isaiah, are wholly in- 
ferior productions. Certainly nothing in later Jewish 
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literature bears even the remotest resemblance to the 
parables of Jesus. 

If parable-making were so easy that many a man 
might take a hand at it successfully, how does it happen 
that the men who stood near to Jesus have never done 
so? Paul has pictures of the Christian battle, of build- 
ing with different material upon the same foundation, of 
grafting olive trees, of the Christian armor, and of ath- 
letic games; but in strikingness and power how far they 
stand below these simple pictures that are attributed to 
Jesus! Why are there no parables in Paul? Why are 
there none in the Book of Revelation, which is filled with 
imagery? Why, with the parables of Jesus for models, 
have the early Christian Fathers failed to produce any 
such effects? How cold, how stricken with mental pov- 
erty, how trivial the Shepherd of Hermas, for example, 
appears beside the clear and vivid reality of the crea- 
tions the evangelists assign to Jesus! 

Especially why, we may ask, are there no parables , 
in the Book of Acts? With what marvelous grace and | 
charm has Luke given the parables in his Gospel! What 
happened to sterilize his mind, previously so creative, 
when he came to write the Acts? Is it not evident that if 
he had not had the peculiarly living and inimitable 
images that Jesus created, he could not have given us a 
single saying of the kind? Is it not evident that Peter 
and Paul, with whom he was associated, gave him noth- 
ing of the kind that captivated him? He could repaint 
the picture he had seen. He could transfer the vision that 
the Master’s words had shown him to his own canvas; 
but he could not invent the vision himself. That is, in| 
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simpler words, he could not tell a single parable, al- 
though he could retell one so finely. He could reproduce 
them, but he could not invent even one. Nor could Peter 
or Paul help him! That is to say, the essence, the heart, 
the living reality of these parables, originated in no 
_ other soul than that of Jesus himself. 

The attitude which was taken by Baur and the Tii- 
_bingen school should be noted in passing. F. C. Baur 
found the direct source of Christianity in incontestible 
form in the Sermon on the Mount and in the parables.® 
D. F. Strauss never seriously attacked the parables and 
even said in 1864 of the seven in the thirteenth chapter 
of Matthew that they belonged, next to the Sermon on 
the Mount, to the most genuine utterances we have from 
Jesus.* Serious criticism of the Gospels has by prefer- 
ence chosen the parables as a safe basis for scholarly 
procedure. 

Albert Schwegler considered that a continuous pro- 
duction of gospel discourses and utterances went on 
within the early church; but even he never sought to 
shatter confidence in the parables of Jesus. The Fourth 
Gospel, in fact, furnished these early Tiibingen critics 
with a kind of foil to the synoptists. It was full of beau- 
tiful allegory, but the parables took them back to the es- 
sential heart of Jesus himself. It is not necessary here 
to add another to the already existing refutations of the 
far more radical and rationalistic conclusions of the later 
Tiibingen and Dutch writers. Whoever desires to see a 
masterly one may find it in the pages of Julicher.’ 

* Das Christentum der drei ersten Jahrunderte, p. 26. 

* Leben Jesu, p. 254. ° Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, I, 12-22. 
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Our contention, then, is that the parables of Jesus 
are the most genuine portions of the gospel records; for 
in his own teaching Jesus painted with rapid brush, as 
occasion demanded, intensely clear and vigorous, yet at 
the same time domestic and commonplace, pictures. He 
used these to illustrate the highest spiritual relations of 
the Kingdom of God. This combination of the homely 
and the spiritual cast a peculiar glory over the concrete 
part of the parable and gave it a peculiar power, just as 
great preachers today sometimes use very homely fig- 
ures which are remembered because of their very con- 
trast to the lofty thoughts they illustrate. The thoughts 
themselves may be dimly apprehended by the hearer. 
They may be altered, shaded off, abbreviated, or ex- 
panded. The concrete image itself may also be subject 
to similar changes, but pictures are less tractable to such 
alterations because of their sharp outlines; and even 
such alterations as are made are apt to be obvious be- 
cause of their incongruity or their relative weakness be- 
side the original. 

Out of every allegoric and explanatory addition 
shines vividly forth again and again the primal and liv- 
ing image which Jesus used. We cannot reproduce his 
wording of it with any verbal exactness, but we can feel 
its edges and see the spirit of its form. Jesus’ first fol- 
lowers had no motive for misrepresenting him. The 
evangelistic reports were for the very purpose of preach- 
ing the Jesus who had captured their souls. They aimed 
to reproduce the very essence of Jesus’ utterances. When 
they adapted their report of Jesus’ sayings to a different 
audience from their Master’s, when they added or ex- 
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plained, the additions and explanations were in the serv- 
ice of a re-rendering of his teaching. When they pre- 
sented a parabolic picture, they did not consciously 
deviate from their vision of the picture which the Master 
panited. 

A concrete picture is always more fixed and, if very 
‘ vivid, much more difficult to alter essentially, than is 
an abstract conception, for the picture is seen as a whole. 
The evangelists might even misunderstand the meaning 
_ of the picture, and yet render the picture itself faithfully, 
just as one may accurately describe a work of art today, 
even though he has largely missed the artist’s intention. 
Hence we have many parables in the Gospels whose ap- 
plication seems slightly uncertain or strained or difficult 
to understand, or is missing altogether, while yet the 
picture-part of the parable is extremely and even vividly 
clear and lucid. The early Tubingen writers, then, in 
the first burst of their power and their joy in their criti- 
cal discovery, saw by true instinct the essential genu- 
ineness of the parables of Jesus. 

We may note finally that the belief that the parables 
are the most genuine portion of the gospel tradition is 
entirely in line with the conclusion of the most compe- 
tent and scholarly critics in regard to the material in 
entirely different fields of literature. For example, as 
careful an authority as A. Weber commits himself to the 
idea that in the sacred Buddhistic literature the similes 
of the lotus are the most surely ancient material in the 
whole confused mass of teaching purporting to come 
from Buddha, and that in their essentials, apart from 
the special form which they may have later acquired, 
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they really proceed directly from Buddha. We are very 
far from intending to say that the remainder of the gos- 
pel material is less genuine, but it is a striking fact to 
say the least, that in the one very ancient religion which, 
by its doctrines of brotherhood, of kindness, and of 
pity, seems to come at all into spiritual contact with 
Christianity, the parables should be considered the por- 
tion proceeding most directly from Buddha himself. 


APPENDIX II 
THE EVANGELIST’S IDEA OF A PARABLE 


The aim of the parables was to transfer men’s 
thoughts from the political images of a glorified Jeru- 
salem to a spiritual conception of Jesus’ new Kingdom 
- of God. Even the disciples had visions of being grand 
viziers Or prime ministers in a restored and mighty com- 
monwealth. They wished to sit one on the right hand 
and the other on the left hand of Jesus when the great 
and sudden restoration came. The parables aimed to 
transfer their thoughts and ambitions to a kingdom of 
brotherhood, forgiveness, and peace. The object of the 
parables was to shed clearness over the laws and rela- 
tions of this high and divine order, to make its heavenly 
ways accessible to sense-bound souls, to lead men by the 
drawings of similarity from well-known paths to spirit- 
ual roads. 

He sought, as we have said, to secure verdicts and 
decisions of the whole soul. The parables were meant to 
make men perceive the truth and receive it with the un- 
derstanding of the heart as well as with the assent of the 
‘intellect. The very nature of the parables makes their 
object clear. Instead of stating the laws of the new 
Kingdom in general terms, Jesus brought forward any 
law, at any time in question, in the form of an instance 
of it which was never in question. Then he let his sim- 
ple simile have its effect. Thus the object of the parable 
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was a demonstration not so much to the logical faculty 
as to the eye of the mind; it afforded a kind of inward 
ocular demonstration. 

The object of the parables was to let in light. A par- 
able was a window, and a double parable was two win- 
dows, which let in more light than one. Parables are pil- 
lars, and two or more pillars may support a building 
better than one. Jesus used invented similes and narra- 
tives because they would be free from the passions and 
prejudices that attach to actual situations. For this rea- 
son they would be especially adapted to meet his phari- 
saic enemies. They were also adapted to reach his 
friends, because in any case the concrete appeals more 
quickly than the abstract. In addressing the masses, 
Jesus would thus use the parables to attract souls to the 
Kingdom by their winning imagery. He knew that the 
stories in his parables would win where abstract lan- 
guage would fail. 

There would seem to be no need of saying all this 
again, for the object of the parables appears to be clear- 
ly stated in Mark 4:33, 34a: “With many such parables 
spake he the word unto them as they were able to hear 
it, and without a parable spake he not unto them.” That 
is to say, Jesus used parables and scarcely anything else 
in speaking to the multitudes because in his wisdom as a 
teacher he knew that they could understand parables 
better than any other form of teaching. 

However, the second half of the verse (Mark 4:346) 
seems to assign an entirely different purpose to Jesus’ 
use of the parables from that which we have hitherto 
outlined, for it expressly tells us that Jesus interpreted 
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the parables in private to his disciples. They seem, 
therefore, in Mark’s opinion, not such clear utterances 
as we have been claiming them to be. Their purpose, 
moreover, was not to reveal, so far as the people were 
concerned, but rather to conceal and darken. For in 
Mark 4:11, 12 Jesus says: “To them that are without, 
all things are done in parables, in order that (iva) see- 
_ ing they may see, and not perceive; and hearing they 
may hear, and not understand; lest haply they should 
turn again, and it should be forgiven them.” ‘These 
words of the evangelist appear to assign to Jesus’ para- 
bles the aim and purpose to conceal and harden, so far 
as the multitude were concerned. They certainly seem 
to imply that to his own disciples Jesus would never 
have spoken in parables. For (Mark 4:11) unto them 
was given the mystery of the Kingdom of God. Para- 
bles were spoken for the sake of the multitude only, and 
required even for the disciples themselves specific pri- 
vate interpretations. 

Before taking up this theory, let us be clear as to 
what we mean by aim, object, or purpose. We here mean 
the actual historic aim or object of Jesus himself, his 
own intention in speaking the parables. There is no 
question here with regard to their actual effect upon any 
given individual disciple, Pharisee, or plebeian. Nor is 
there any reference here intended to divine decrees or 
foreordaining purposes on the part of God himself. 
There is not even a question of natural processes or 
tendencies. We are dealing only with the specific pur- 
pose in Jesus’ mind when he used parabolic speech as 
distinguished from other forms of teaching. The ques- 
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tion does not concern the counsels of eternity, but the 
historic intent of Christ. 

With regard, then, to Jesus’ personal intent in speak- 
ing the parables, Matthew gives us a somewhat milder 
statement than Mark. In place of Mark’s iva he uses 
dru: “I speak in parables, because seeing they see not.” 
Since they cannot understand or since they take no 
pains to understand he speaks to them in parables. Luke, 
however, repeats the iva and thus adheres to Mark’s 
statement that Jesus spoke parables in order that the 
multitude might not really see nor understand their deep 
meaning. According to the second and third evangelists, 
then, and with but slight change in the first, Jesus pur- 
posely used parables in order to give the multitude some- 
thing which had an intelligible meaning only on the sur- 
face. There was a mysterious and essential meaning 
underneath; but it was Jesus’ purpose that the multitude 
should not grasp this, penetrate to it, nor understand it. 

Is not such a concealing and hardening purpose his- 
torically impossible for Jesus? Have we not seen that 
the essential nature of the parables forbids such a con- 
clusion? They are clear. People do understand them. 
If Jesus’ purpose was to conceal and harden, he failed to 
reach it when he told of the lost sheep, the lost coin, the 
lost son, the intrusted talents, the mustard seed, the seed 
growing secretly, and many another similar concrete act 
or relationship. The nature of an utterance, moreover, 
really discloses its object. An allegory stimulates the 
imagination, but it is the office of a simile by its very 
nature to clarify, as we have abundantly seen. 

It has been urged that the truths of the Kingdom 
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were so glorious that the common people could not bear 
their unveiled light. A pupil may ask his teacher to in- 
struct him in unveiled language. But the teacher may 
reply, as in the poem of Jelaleddin Rumi, that the straw 
cannot bear the weight of the mountain, and that, if the 
sun should draw even a little nearer, the light which now 
illumines the night of earth would make the world burst 
into flames. But does not this entirely contradict the 
simplicity of the gospel, its boasted freedom from all 
concealments, and the clear gladness of the good news it 
brings? Jesus tells his disciples to proclaim without fear 
from the housetops the things which he has told them in 
private conference (Matt. 10:27). Did a large part of 
this private instruction consist in explanations of the 
parables? If it did and if those explanations were to be 
proclaimed to the people, was it not assumed that the 
people were capable of receiving them? 

There were indeed certain things which Jesus wished 
the disciples to keep to themselves for a time, but these 
were purely practical precautions. He did not wish them 
to tell men that he was the Christ, lest excitement should 
be raised in favor of such a Messiah as he could never 
be, and lest he should be put into a false position. But 
such practical precautions are totally different from the 
spiritual and ethical principles of the Gospels. Surely 
Jesus never wished the very essence of his preaching, as 
it appeared elsewhere and as it appeared in the parables, 
to be concealed. His fear was that men might not have 
the courage to proclaim the inmost meanings of the 
gospel. 

A theory of concealing purpose in the parables seems 
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also to imply something like the pagan hatred and avoid- 
ance of the crowd. Mankind has always been inclined 
to esoteric teachings and inner circles. But was this 
true of Jesus? Was he not moved with compassion for 
the multitudes especially, because they were distressed 
and scattered as sheep that have no shepherd? (Matt. 
9:36). When he says the harvest is plenteous (Matt. 
9:37), does he not burn with love toward the masses? 
Did not the multitude in turn side with him so strongly 
as to keep his enemies from laying hold upon him (Mark 
12:12)? Did they not flock to him at the seaside that 
_ he might teach them (Mark 2:13)? Did they not cling 
to him so persistently that he had not time to eat bread 
(Mark 3:20)? Did they not leave the disciples and run 
to him when he appeared on the scene (Mark 9:15)? 
Did they not come to him in the borders of Judaea and 
beyond the Jordan (Mark 10:1)? Was there not a great 
multitude with him at Jericho (Mark 10:46)? When 
he taught in the temple did not the common people hear 
him gladly (Mark 12:37)? He was continually using 
parables in all his teachings. Can one imagine that, to- 
ward the multitudes whom he loved and who loved him, 
he used a form of speech purposely designed to conceal, 
and that his aim was to secure such an effect? Or take 
the case of his thoroughly hardened and blinded ene- 
mies, the Pharisees: did they not again and again per- 
ceive, and that without any particular explanation, just 
what he meant (Mark 3:23 ff.; 12:125)? 

Let anyone read the parable as to ceremonial defile- 
ment in Mark 7:14-23 and attempt to apply any such 
classification to it as that of the disciples, multitudes, 
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and Pharisees,—those who know the mystery of the par- 
able, and those whom it hardens, and those from whom 
it conceals the truth. It is the despised multitudes whom 
Jesus expressly calls to hear him illuminate the situation 
by a parable. Is it not his purpose that they may under- 
stand, in contrast with the purpose assigned in Mark 
4:12, “that they may not understand’? Weiss tells us 
_ that a general ethical truth is here concerned, while in 
Mark, chapter 4, it is the lofty truths of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. But where is there a trace of such a distinction 
between ethics and dogmatics in the mind of Jesus? Ac- 
cording to Mark, chapter 4, moreover, the concealing 
and hardening quality apparently belongs to the para- 
bolic form as such. But Weiss’s view transfers that qual- 
ity to the subject-matter itself which is taught. 

When, moreover, the disciples ask afterward for an 
explanation (Mark 7:17), just as they did for an expla- 
nation of the parable of the sower in Mark 4:10, does 
he not give in substance the same answer: “Are ye so 
without understanding also?” Are not the disciples thus 
put in the same class with the multitudes? Every classi- 
fication into those who cannot understand and are not 
intended or permitted to do so, on the one hand, and 
those who can and do see clearly the secret and myste- 
rious meaning in the parables, on the other hand, fails 
in this one passage alone. The theory that the general 
object of the parables was to conceal cannot be main- 
tained, for Jesus’ entire use of them was, as a matter of 
history, to produce clearness. If in any case the clear- 
ness did not result, it was contrary to his intention and 
was not his fault. He intended men to see the meaning 
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of every parable, marveled when they did not do so, and 
upbraided even his disciples for their failure to perceive. 

Scarcely anyone, even of those who accept the the- 
ory of a purpose on Jesus’ part to blind and harden his 
hearers in speaking the parables, is willing to accept the 
theory as historically and biographically possible. By 
way of explanation it is sometimes said that when Jesus 
began to speak in parables, the case of the multitudes 
had become hopeless and their moral opposition irreme- 
diable and fixed. Jesus, it is said, would not adopt a 
form of speech that would harden any soul that could 
still be saved. But there did come a time, it is claimed, 
when the people were hopelessly lost. Then in a kind of 
execution of judgment upon them, and in recognition of 
the fact that they were past seeing or understanding his 
message, he adopted the parabolic method. 

- But have we not just seen that his entire relations 
with the multitude, at least in Galilee, were continuously 
of such an intimate and affectionate nature as to pre- 
clude any such pessimistic, despairing, and utterly sad- 
dening opinion of them? While, moreover, it is not until 
his thirteenth chapter that Matthew refers to Jesus as 
speaking parables, parables occur almost from the very 
beginning of the Sermon on the Mount. He does not call 
them parables, but the thing itself is there. The similes 
of the lamp and the bushel (Matt. 5:15), of the house 
built on the sand or on the rock (Matt. 7:24-27), of the 
new wine and the undressed cloth (Matt. 9:16, 17), of 
the children sitting in the market place (Matt. 11:16— 
19), of the divided kingdom and the divided house 
(Matt. 12:25 f.), all these, as well as others, Matthew 
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has himself already recorded. The idea that Jesus be- 
gan to speak parables at a comparatively late epoch in 
his ministry breaks down before the material in the Gos- 
pel of Matthew alone. Surely we are not ready to say 
that the masses were hardened against Jesus before he 
had much more than fairly entered upon his ministry. 
On the contrary, the fact is that he had his sunny 
- days of joyous acceptance in Galilee. No doubt his min- 
istry had its autumn and its winter in Jerusalem, but it 
had an extended springtime in Galilee. Then the people 
pressed upon him and devoured with delight every word 
he spoke. The parabolic element predominated in his 
teaching, “‘because his eye whispered everything he saw 
to his soul as a means of letting another greater thing be 
seen.” Without any particular calculation, without any 
judicial discriminating of men into classes, Jesus clothed 
his thought in parables with the consciousness that in 
them he spoke rightly, talked in his Father’s dialect, and 
was using the forms of speech which blend the relations 
of nature, the soul, and God into spiritual harmony and 
make men aware of the intense reality of the unseen 
Kingdom of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 
Nor did he desist from parables when the conflict 
deepened and the violent struggles came and the sun 
was westering and the night was near. His heart did not 
change, and his way of speech did not alter. The appli- 
cations became different. They were used more for vin- 
dication, for attacks upon the vanity and hypocrisy of 
his adversaries, and to warn the hierarchy of the essen- 
tial nature and ruinous future of their position; but 
never for concealment—always for clearness, to make 
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even a hopeless situation clear, that, hoping against 
hope, he might possibly effect a change—he persisted in 
parables to the end. Were it not better, it has been 
asked, to give up the evangelists’ theory of a purpose in 
Jesus’ mind to conceal his message when he spoke the 
parables, in view of the fact that his whole character and 
career is on record against it? 

There are some interpreters who almost, yet not 
wholly, give up this theory. Gobel’s remarks are sug- 
gestive. He cannot bring himself to think of the Savior 
as purposely seeking, by the use of a definite form of 
speech like the parables, to conceal the truth from men 
or to harden their hearts. But Gobel is unwilling to criti- 
cize the text of the thirteenth chapter of Matthew. He 
is too clear-sighted, moreover, not to recognize the evan- 
gelists’ express statement that Jesus’ purpose was to 
conceal and harden. Jesus, then, according to Gobel, 
really had the purpose of hiding the true subject of his 
teaching behind the never-lifting veil of parabolic speech 
and thus of keeping it out of the understanding of the 
hearer. ! 

Gobel, however, limits this purpose to the parable 
chapter (Matt., chap. 13). In this chapter, as.it stands 
before us, Jesus speaks parable after parable without in- 
troductory, connecting, or concluding words. This one 
chain of parables, then, according to Gobel’s interpreta- 
tion, was intended, as the evangelists say, to conceal the 
message and harden men’s hearts. That purpose, how- 
ever, is not to be extended beyond the limits of that 
chapter. Gobel also refers to the statement in Matt. 
13:34f., where the evangelist says that Jesus spoke to 
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the multitudes in parables only in order that the prophe- 
cy on uttering concealed things might be fulfilled, as 
confirming his position. 

To state Gobel’s position in general, it is this: Jesus 
at a certain time in his ministry found himself surround- 
ed by hopelessly hardened hearers. His disciples, how- 
ever, were with him, and he wished to instruct them. 
_ Therefore on this particular occasion he gave a series 
of loosely connected images, and gave them without any 
explanation. The outsiders would understand nothing; 
but the disciples, having been previously instructed in 
the mysteries of the nature of the Kingdom, would see 
the real meaning in and behind the word-pictures. The 
fact that they did not understand them, or at least not 
clearly, was the cause of their subsequent questions and 
his reproof. But as Gobel will have it, these mysterious 
parables in this one picture were meant merely for the 
occasion, and the theory that Jesus intended to conceal 
his message is not meant by the evangelists to be ap- 
plied, and therefore must not be applied, to the other 
parables in Jesus’ ministry. 

This view of Gobel’s is untenable when we consider 
the different connections in which other evangelists give 
some of the links in the parabolic chain of this very 
chapter. It is also contradicted by the results of schol- 
arly study of the Gospels, which tends to show that Mat- 
thew’s collection of parables was not really spoken by 
Jesus in a loosely connected aggregation, but that these 
parables are to be distributed through a much more ex- 
tended period of instruction. 

Gobel’s theory really attributes to Jesus a double 
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object in these parables. He seeks to disclose the secrets 
of the Kingdom of Heaven to the disciples by means of 
images and narratives, and at the same time to keep 
those same secrets from the dull and blinded people. By 
this view the parables entirely lose their simplicity of 
purpose. Their imagery is intended at the same time to 
conceal and reveal, to veil and unveil. This double pur- 
pose is extended to all the parables by numerous inter- 
preters, such as Krummacher, Lisco, Cramer, and even 
Van Koetsveld. For these writers the aim of Jesus in 
the parables is to use a form of speech which conceals 
the truth from some and hardens their hearts but at the 
same time conveys a revelation to others. Steinmeyer 
differs from Gobel in assigning a like purpose to some of 
the parables of the last week of Jesus’ life. The others, 
belonging to the earlier period, he considers to be mod- 
els of transparent exposition. Thus the parables at one 
time or another, or for one writer or another, are re- 
garded as acting at the same instant like a goad to drive 
one set of hearers away and as a guiding star for the 
direction of others. 

Against any such double intention of the parables it 
is to be urged that this theory is open to the same objec- 
tion as giving the Scriptures in general a double sense. 
Such a double sense surely contradicts the simplicity and 
directness of a historic revelation. If in a teacher’s soul 
there is a deliberate purpose of love toward some and of 
punishment toward others in speaking the same words, 
if he seeks both to give and to withhold as he utters one 
and the same message, if he has one effect distinctly in 
view for one class and another effect for another, his 
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passions and his purposes must be mixed in a strange 
and incomprehensible psychology. 

All the parables, moreover, are, as we have tried to 
show, built according to the same lines. What is true of 
the relation of the doctrinal content of some of them to 
the hearers must be true of all. If Jesus intended a para- 
ble to be a light shining in a dark room and spreading its 
light, it would not lose its character by being set in the 
window at noonday. The evangelists seemingly main- 
tain in the parable chapter (Matt., chap. 13, Mark, 
chap. 4) that neither the disciples nor the outsiders un- 
derstood the parables. Such a statement is self-consis- 
tent. We may maintain that the parables by their na- 
ture are intended to make truth clear; or we may main- 
tain that they are riddles or any other form of speech 
purposely designed to conceal; or we may maintain still 
further that they are designed to conceal some things 
and reveal others; or we may maintain that they have 
very different effects upon different classes of people. 
But how the parables can be regarded as a specific form 
of speech essentially and by nature designed to do two 
opposite things is past the present writer’s comprehen- 
sion. A knife is made to cut, a lamp to give light; books 
are made to read, and pens for writing. Perverse per- 
sons may use these tools for contrary purposes, but those 
purposes have nothing to do with the intention of the 
designer and manufacturer. 

Weizsdcker, although he follows critical methods 
consistently, seems to recognize the genuineness of the 
evangelists’ theory of the parable. He thinks it comes 
in essence from Jesus himself. His statement, however, 
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seems to me to divert attention from the parabolic form 
as such to its content, that is, to the thought it conveys. 
The mysterious character of the Kingdom is not in the 
form of the parables, according to him, but in the sub- 
ject-matter. Weizsacker very subtly remarks that in the 
teaching of Jesus the Kingdom of God was really pres- 
ent. The various receptions of his teaching as shown in 
the parable of the sower were the various receptions of 
the Kingdom of God itself. The disciples possessed the 
Kingdom as an inward spiritual gift. To those who had 
not received it into their hearts by faith and had no living 
share in it, its nature remained concealed by spiritual 
necessity. They might be able to interpret the parables 
intellectually but they did not really see their meaning 
because they did not experience it. 

Weizsiacker, if I understand him, means to say that 
when the purpose of the parables is introduced by iva, 
the iva really means that Jesus speaks the parables in 
order to make it evident that, while the multitudes really 
do give the parables their right intellectual interpreta- 
tion, neverthelesss by their conduct and their manifest 
state of heart they show that they have no spiritual ex- 
periential appreciation of what the parable means. 

Jesus’ intention is thus in a peculiar way a double 
one. He makes his intellectual meaning clear to all by 
the use of a parable, and intends to do so; but at the 
same time he also intends—it may be a secondary yet 
conscious intent—to reveal the condition of the Phari- 
sees or the hardened multitude. But is this a fair treat- 
ment of iva? Does not Mark report Jesus as saying 
that the parabolic form of teaching is chosen, not to re- 
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veal the hardness of his hearers, but to produce it? And, 
in any case, if Jesus’ purpose was to make their already 
hardened condition apparent, why did he not say so? 
For making that which is concealed in the heart manifest 
was a form of expression familiar enough to him (e.g., 
Matt. 10:26). The relation of outward conduct to 
inward thoughts and the making of the inner life mani- 
fest outwardly belongs to the very foundation of Jesus’ 
teaching. 

Bernhard Weiss assigns to the parables a peculiar 
object which has not yet been mentioned: The purpose 
of the parables was to raise questions in the hearers and 
on the basis of those questions to separate them into 
two classes, the receptive and the unreceptive. Those 
who ask questions would be separated from the others 
to become more or less closely attached disciples of Je- 
sus. Weiss’s theory proceeds on the supposition that 
the parables, though conveying a veiled truth, are nev- 
ertheless suggestive. No one, disciple or commoner, can 
understand them without explanation. Nevertheless ev- 
ery spiritual receptive soul will feel that the figure in the 
parable has some deeper significance. Such a one will 
come to Jesus with his question: “What is this parable? 
What does it mean?” By such questions Jesus recog- 
nizes the presence of a true disciple. 

To such souls his explanations reveal the deepest 
meaning of the parables. Whoever does not allow him- 
self to be attracted by the parable shows himself lost. 
The effect of the parable is to seal his condemnation. 
Thus the apparent purpose to harden is done away with. 
The ground of the division of men into classes lies not in 
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Jesus but in the questioner’s spiritual condition. The 
parables are not intended to veil, but to attract by veil- 
ing, the message. The object of teaching in the form of 
parables is to complete a division already existing. F. C. 
Baur long ago took a similar view. 

But does this theory give us any real help with the 
text of the evangelists? The questioning is not empha- 
sized by them as decisive. Those who do ask questions, 
according to Weiss’s theory, would naturally be com- 
mended, but in Mark 4:13 Jesus reproaches the ques- 
tioners for the want of understanding which their very 
questions show. If Jesus had any clear purpose of ap- 
proving questioners and if Mark’s theory intends to 
represent him as having such a purpose, why does he 
not say that solutions were given, not to disciples, but 
to questioners? 

Nor do the evangelists represent the parables as 
creating any such division. They represent the division 
as already existing. The line was already drawn, ac- 
cording to Mark, between those who did the will of God 
and belonged to the family of his disciples (Mark 3:32, 
34), on the one hand, and the hardened outsiders, on the 
other. It is not to all souls who show themselves recep- 
tive by questions which they ask but to those whom he 
had chosen much earlier that Jesus gives his intimate 
explanations. The explanation was given to them, not 
because they asked questions, but because to them the 
secret of the Kingdom had already been given. Accord- 
ing to Mark the separation had been made long ago, and 
Jesus’ parables were his way of teaching those who were 
incapable of betterment. The questions that were asked 
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relate, indeed, not to the meaning but to the purpose of 
the parables. If Mark’s theory is to stand, it was not 
questionings that in any way formed the basis of Jesus’ 
classification of souls. 

The fact is that Jesus did not aim at any general 
moral and spiritual separation of men into classes. His- 
torically and biographically, he aimed to save all men. 
_ He drew to himself, as many a subsequent forsaking 
again and again showed, other unreceptive souls in ad- 
dition to Judas. Weiss’s theory might well fold its elabo- 
rate wings and flee away from the presence of one of the 
parables themselves; for in the parable of the tares Jesus 
expressly forbids application of the principle of formal 
and judicial separation of men into classes; that will 
come at last of itself. Meanwhile let both grow together 
until the harvest. 

Weiss’s theory seems to us to have a peculiarly for- 
malistic and legalistic quality. Is the state of a man’s 
soul to be decided by the question of his mouth? Are 
there not many timid and awestruck souls who fear to 
put their inward questionings into words (cf. Mark 9: 
32)? Are there not many whose very reverence, as if 
in the presence of the manifested God, whose very mod- 
esty and humility of soul, whose honest intention to in- 
vestigate further for themselves, keep them, because of 
the very depth of their piety, from outward questioning? 
On the other hand, how many hateful and even criminal 
people ask questions proceeding from impertinence, en- 
vy, boldness, and selfish curiosity! 

How strange, after all, in a Savior would be a spirit 
which deliberately intended, by a specially adopted form 
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of speech, to separate from himself and consign to irrep- 
arable ruin a class of people who manifested their con- 
dition by the negative phenomenon of not asking ques- 
tions! Jesus surely had no such spirit or intent in the 
parables or anywhere else. To the very end his love for 
the lost and spiritually blind was as tireless as that of the 
father of the prodigal in Luke, chapter 15. He was indig- 
nant at the Pharisees, but he also grieved over them and 
loved them (cf. Mark 3:5). He not only loved to the 
end his own which were in the world, but even to the 
end he sought to save those that were lost. There was 
division enough, which would manifest itself ultimately 
by the inner life, without his making any formal division. 
And does not Weiss himself* betray his own real 
heart when he says that forms other than parabolic in 
Jesus’ teaching would not be understood by hardened 
souls, while this (parabolic) form might at least kindle 
the last glimmering sparks of willingness to investigate 
the truth and listen to it? When Weiss says that, has he 
not really retreated from his formal teaching and con- 
fessed his inner feeling for Jesus’ real purpose? 
Historic imagination helps us to see the falseness of 
such a theory of Jesus’ purpose in using parables. Let 
one put himself in Jesus’ place. He is going up and down 
through the land exerting his entire teaching power to 
win back to his Father his brothers and sisters who are 
in spiritual want. Anon he gathers a mass of hearers 
about him. If he utters a parable or any other word that 
he feels raises a question in the soul of anyone in his au- 
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dience, will he not answer it then and there in the course 
of his speech? if he utters a parable, will he not form 
and shape it so that it answers of itself some question 
and illumines some situation rather than provokes ques- — 
tions in friend or foe by a purposed lack of clearness? 
Would he in a career of ministry speak a parable for 
any other purpose than to save sinners? 

Weiss has his psychology of the matter. He thinks 
that no image or illustration can make a truth clear 
which does not already exist in the mind of the hearer. 
It may, indeed, be true that the germs or possibilities 
of a thought must be in the mind of a child if we are to 
make him understand the idea we express to him; that 
is a very profound matter. But in actual life we do give 
an image, a story, a parable, or an example-narrative to 
a child; and we do lead him thereby from a condition of 
ignorance to a condition of knowledge. That was the 
precise path into which Jesus as a good pedagogue en- 
tered. If by such a method, moreover, it is impossible to 
bring knowledge to a soul that does not know, if images 
have no power to convey truth to those who are without 
it, then nearly the whole, perhaps the entirety, of Jesus’ 
ministry was superfluous and useless. Meanwhile the 
fact remains that Jesus’ parables do convey new appre- 
hensions and new truths not only to believers but to 
those who are in a state of indifference and opposition. 
They do win souls. That was what Jesus intended them 
to do. 

In the face of all these assertions of the evangelists 
and of their defenders, that in his own soul Jesus had, in 
giving his parables, any purpose whatever to conceal, to 
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harden, to classify, or to mystify, we must maintain that 
the purpose of the parables was the simple one which 
scarcely needs to be restated. 

The difficulty of reconciling the evangelists’ theory 
of Jesus’ purpose in speaking the parables with what 
every loving soul feels to be their real purpose has been 
apparent for centuries. It is interesting to turn back to 
as strong an interpreter as Grotius in the seventeenth 
century. He tells us how hard it is to reconcile the pur- 
pose which the parables appear to have had with the pur- 
pose which the evangelists assign to them. The evangel- 
istic theory compels him to accept the idea that a deeper 
significance was concealed in the parables by Jesus in 
order that his enemies, who had refused to admit truths 
which had been given to them previously in a clear form, 
might not afterward discover them; but he clearly re- 
alizes that Christ must always have exhibited openly 
and clearly the way of salvation.” 

Modern study, however, should enable us to escape 
Grotius’ embarrassment. Christ regarded it as his life- 
work to proclaim and to teach, to seek and to find the 
lost. He cannot have spoken his parables for the pur- 
pose of not being understood by any class of hearers. 
Such a limitation “tears his heart out of his body.” Not 
to be understood either by the wicked or by his most 
intimate disciples was always a bitter experience for 
him. 

Whatever explanation of providential purpose Jesus 
or Paul may have had for the fact of blinding and hard- 
ening, neither of them had any purpose beforehand to 
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produce such effects. In II Cor. 4:3 Paul recognizes 
that the minds of the unbelieving are blinded and that 
the Gospel is veiled for them. In Romans 9:11 he rec- 
ognizes that the Jewish nation has also been blinded. 
But surely no one will think that Paul ever spoke a sin- 
gle word with the definite purpose of blinding or harden- 
ing anyone or concealing the truth from him. If Paul 
never had such a purpose, certainly Jesus never had. 

We are not here concerned with divine decrees. Sub- 
sequent historical reflection may create the idea of an 
eternal divine purpose, but that does not belong to an 
active personality in advance of his work or at the time 
of it. It is markedly lacking in a method of teaching, 
the aim of which is to quicken the understanding and ex- 
plain the truth. ‘““Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden” was: Jesus’ invitation. And to his latest 
breath, when he welcomed to his heart the dying robber, 
he had no other purpose but to win and to save. 

Let us not complicate the simplicity of Christ’s pur- 
pose by introducing into it strange classifications of men 
made at the very outset of his ministry, strange double- 
nesses of intention in the same utterance, strange at- 
tempts to separate the world into formal classes brought 
about by the existence or non-existence of outward ask- 
ing of questions, and strange perversions of what has al- 
ways been considered the simple purpose of figurative 
teaching through parables and similes—the purpose to 
explain, to prove, and to win. 

How, then, did the evangelists come to hold their 


/ view? The question is a fair one. Jiilicher’s answer is in 


substance as follows: Neither jesus himself nor his 
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disciples would have been likely to express themselves 
as to the purpose of his way or style of speaking. The 
pressure of their work would shut out such academic 
discussions. They had leisure for but brief sorrow over 
failure or brief joy over success. The parables at the 
time of their utterance were understood or misunder- 
stood about as any other clear exposition of scripture 
was. No literary distinction would be made between 
parables and other utterances. When, however, the mas- 
ter was gone, and the precious fragmentary reports of 
his spoken teachings were reverently collected, men 
looked at the total material and noticed how rich was 
the parabolic element, and how large a part it made of 
the mass. They noted, too, that it was of its own kind 
and different from the rest of the material. Why had 
Jesus used such a distinct form of teaching? 

In comparing it with the rest of the teaching, there 
was a natural tendency to increase difference into antith- 
esis. Simple and reverent desire to honor the Master 
caused his parables to be regarded as allegories, because 
allegories carrying deep meanings within them were held 
in the highest esteem at the time when the tradition of 
Jesus was reduced to writing. 

Thus the distinction between the parables and Jesus’ 
other teaching was felt to be the difference between the 
allegorical and the literal, the mysterious and the clear, 
the locked apartment which required a key and the 
openly accessible. Such a difference in the two forms of 
teaching could not have been accidental with the all- 
wise Messiah. There was a reason for it in the condi- 
tions of his ministry. That reason was not far to seek. 
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The people who listened to Jesus were, like his teaching, 
of two kinds. One was composed of believing disciples. 
The other was made up of Messiah-hating, Messiah- 
murdering, Jews. One kind of teaching belonged to one 
class, the other kind to the other. The plain literal teach- 
ing was for the disciples; the obscure was for his en- 
emies. For the believing heart of the disciples was the 
clear teaching and the purpose to illuminate and in- 


- struct. 


For the enemies there was the obscure and mystify- 
ing speech of the parables and the purpose to conceal the 
truth. When Mark wrote, he looked back upon the 
masses of Israel as definitely turned away from the 
Christ they crucified. Why, then, had not Jesus won 
any of them to himself? There was an answer in the old 
prophets. Isaiah had spoken to men in order that hear- 
ing, they might not hear, and, seeing, they might see and 
not understand. This he feels must have been the pur- 
pose of Jesus also. Jesus did not win the masses be- 
cause he did not seriously will to win them. The result- 
ant hardening must have been his purpose, just as the 
similar hardening had been God’s purpose in Isaiah’s 
day. 

But the hardened were a large element in Jesus’ au- 
diences; therefore he spoke to them in parables. They 
must be satisfied with these. As his enemies they could - 
have nothing more. They would receive something be- 
cause they were there to listen. They received nothing 
because Jesus did not wish to win them and used para- 
bles simply to harden their hearts. When Mark took this 
ground, he slew the Jews with their own spear, for the 
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Jews declared that the reason more pagans were not won 
to Jehovah was because God purposely hardened their 
hearts from the days of Pharaoh onward. Why were not 
more Jews won to the new Messiah, Jesus the Christ? 
Because he too in turn willed and purposed and secured 
the hardening of their hearts. 

Jilicher feels that this theory of hardening and con- 
cealing is not in harmony with the parables which the 
evangelists themselves record, nor with the actual nature 
of the parables as they now appear, nor with their re- 
corded effect upon the generation that heard them. He 
thinks the evangelists’ theory does not harmonize with 
the tender heart of Jesus or with his unfailing forgive- 
ness of every injury and every blasphemy or with his 
life-long attempt to win all classes for the Kingdom of 
God. His earnestness breaks into metaphor as he says, 
Whoever places Jesus higher than the evangelists, whoever does 
not wish to break the great diamond out of his imperishable crown 
of glory—that man will not refuse to break one little stone out of 
the wallwork of tradition, and will acknowledge that, in spite of 


Mark and the other evangelists, the object of Jesus in speaking 
parables was a simpler one than the parable form itself.+ 


Jiilicher’s critical procedure may not be altogether 
tenable. But in his insistence upon the simple and sav- 
ing purpose that inspires the parables he is surely right. 
The various theories which have been outlined in this 
appendix though coming from scholars of established 
reputation seem somewhat faulty or at least inadequate 
in their explanation of the concealing and hardening. 
Nor has the present writer any new explanation of his 


* Jiilicher: Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, 1, 148. 
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own to add. He can only say that nothing is acceptable 
to him which clouds in the least degree what to him is the 
clear result of long study, that is, the conviction that the 
parables of Jesus were brief stories or comparisons spon- 
taneously arising in his soul from day to day and flashed 
forth with kaleidoscopic variations at each new turn 
which fresh occasion gave to his divine passion to bring 
his Kingdom of God into soul after soul and to unite all 
- souls under its redeeming power. 
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INDEX TO SUBJECTS 


Action, the aim of parables, 26, 

Acts, Book of, without parables, 
175 f. 

Adaptations in parables made by 
friends, not enemies, 170 


Aesop’s fables: nucleus still clear, 
172, 177; of fox, hedge-hog, and 
gnat, practical story, 25; might 
mean many things, actually one, 
145; referred to, 135 


Agricultural activities, Jesus’ 
imagery of, true to nature, 76 


“Aim,” means historic purpose 
of Jesus, 182 


Allegory: advanced stage of 
metaphor, 13; images of, not 
meant literally, 15; makes no 
formal comparisons, 15; highly 
esteemed in evangelists’ day, 
201; beauty and power in, 158 f.; 
but carries unnatural touch, cf. 
Riickert, 17, 24; why Jesus did 
not use, 140 f.; no place for, in 
road work, 91; broken down by 
intense devotion, 153; method 
dies hard, 158; stories of wrong- 
doing hard to allegorize, 109 

Anchor-imagery in Hebrews, 70 

Animal world, accurately noted 
by Jesus, 75 

Antithesis of timely and timeless 
emerges in parables, 41 f. 

Apocalyptic extravagances, none 
in parables, 175 

Applications, straightforward mod- 
ern ones, desirable, 160 

Aramaic, Jesus’ vernacular, 93 

Argument in parables, peculiar, 
137 

Aristotle, on capacity to see 
images of reality, 88 
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Aristotle’s navigator and athlete 
illustrate Jesus’ parables, 138 
Artistic perfection, made second- 
ary, 95 

Arnot allegorizes, vii 

Author’s view of parables illus- 
trated by kaleidoscope, 204 


Bacon’s idols of market and cave, 
a 

Balaam, six Hebrew words of, 
called a parable, 7 

Baur, found Christianity in par- 
ables, 176 | 

Beecher, Henry Ward, cited, 56 

Bible, without double object or 
double sense, 191; See also Scrip- 
tures 

Bibliography, 205 

Biography of Jesus, contributions 
to, 74 f. 

Bodily functions and _ troubles, 
accurately noted, 75 

Bossuet, on kneading leaven, 151 

Boyhood and youth of Jesus, in 
parables, 67 

Bramble bush, fable of, 68 

Broken tooth, vinegar on soda, 
etc., called parables in Old 
Testament, 7 

Brooke, Stopford, sketches Jesus’ 
early years, 67 

Brooks, Phillips: had only one 
sermon, 152; notebook carries 
illustrations without applica- 
tions, 173 

Browning, imagery from ‘‘Para- 
celsus,’’ non-literal, 19 

Bruce: classifies and systematizes 
parables, vii; referred to, 50; on 
talents and pounds, 122 
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Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” an 
extended and natural simile, 19 


Buddhism’s imagery: complex and 
subtle, 72; lotus-image genuine, 
178f.; not comparable with 
Jesus’ parables, 66 

Buildings, in parables, ordinary 
and actual, 76 

Bunyan’s Mansoul, non-literal, £7 


Burning cities for revenge, in 
Eastern Europe, 81 

Business is businesslike for Jesus, 
76 


Camel swallowed, millstone on 
neck, etc., not parables, 8 

“Cave” image in Plato not real- 
istic, 70 

Ceremonial defilement, meaning of 
parable, 164 

Children in market-place story, 
the, has many applications, 164 


Chronological order of parables not 
clear, 123 

Chrysostom and Calvin viewed 
parables as historic instruments, 
significant, 141 

Chrysostom’s apologies for par- 
ables, 95 

City parables reflect city’s fea- 
tures, 84 

Classification of men as hardened, 
blinded, etc., by parable of de- 
filement, impossible, 185 f. 

Cocceius finds modern church de- 
velopment in parables, 121 


Comic element in fables, 72 


Common people understood the 
parables, 184 

Comparison, essential in a mashal, 
ai. 

Comparison of Matthew, chap. 
13, with Mark, chap. 4, reduces 
its seven parables to one spoken 
on one occasion, 39 f. 
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Comparison-words in Jesus’ par- 
ables, e.g., “like,” “compare,” 16 

Comparisons of Jesus often right- 
ly seen only in light of his own 
glowing soul, e.g., needle’s eye 
and stones crying out, 62 f. 

Completeness and beauty restored 
to parables, 99 

Connection of parable often doubt- 
ful, 36 f. 

Conz asks omissions in some par- 
ables, 94 

Cook-book may give more exact 
knowledge than Paradise Lost, 
103 

Correlation of force illustrates 
Jesus’ Kingdom, 52 

Criticisms of parables: usually 
aside from the mark, 94; faulty 
viewpoints, 94 

Critics in other fields call Jesus’ 
parables genuine, 178 


Cross of Jesus a temporary event 
with eternal meaning, and a 
parable may be such, 146 f. 

Cross-references, none in parables, 
T29'1. 


Debtors: parable of, made for 
individual, Peter, 131; parable 
of two, revisualized, 155 f. 

Defense of evil characters unsatis- 
factory, 107 

Definition of “parable”: nature 
and structure of, 1f., 13; two 
separate planes of, 16; what the 
term includes, 1 

De Quincy, referred to, 103 

Details in parables: are without 
spiritual meaning, 113; con- 
tribute toward clear vision, 99 

Different connections of same 
parable, 35 f. 

Disciples put in same class with 
multitudes by defilement par- 
able, 186 


INDEX TO 


Discipline of remaking and re- 
telling parables, 151 

Dog fable, a relatively natural 
story, 71 

Domestic character of Jesus’ 
imagery reveals continuity of 
his spiritual life, 64 

Double object: Gébel attributes, 
to parables, 191; like double 
sense, wrongs Scriptures, 191 


Double parables indicate fulness of 
Jesus’ imagery, 56 


Effectiveness of parables, three 
elements in, 136 


Egyptian afterglow vs. 
73 

Elder brother of prodigal un- 
fairly treated? 106 


Eloquence, Jesus did not seek, 57 
Embezzler commended, 105 


Environment of Jesus seen in 
image-halves of parables, 86 


Essence of parable pictures, pre- 
served in early preaching, 177 


Essential nature of a parable, 13 ff. 


Evangelists: their idea of a para- 
ble, 180 ff.; not men of Attic 
culture, 170; wrote in popular 
style, 171; memory of parabolic 
wordings not necessarily de- 
tailed, 167, 169; did not ma- 
terially alter Jesus’ teaching, 
28 f.; is theory of hardening pur- 
pose tenable? 189; do not repre- 
sent parables as creating division 
(Weiss), 195 f. 


Evidence that evangelists repro- 
duced freely, 168 

Evil characters portrayed, 104 f. 

Evil incidents, why Jesus used, 
instead of good 113 f. 

Experiences of Jesus’ soul, par- 
ables reveal, 58 

Expiatory sacrifices not) shown in 
parables, 119 


sunset, 
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Explanations: doubtful ones, of 
moral difficulties, 1o6f.; un- 
satisfactory on permanent teach- 
ing theory, 111 


“Extra service,’”’ considered model 
parable, 6 

Ezekiel’s eagle picture not radical- 
ly altered by Septuagint, 28 


Faber, quoted, 162 


Fables, history of, illustrates Jesus’ 
use of parables, 24 f.; reluctantly 
used here, but helpful, 135; re- 
cite things not actually occur- 
ring, 71; illustrate purpose of 
parables 133; Jotham mentions 
various trees for sake of empha- 
sis, roo f.; story of horse, stag, 
and man has purpose, 145 

Faithfulness of gospel reports is 
spiritual, 168, 177 

Family faithfully described, 75 


Fatherhood and Kingdom of God 
embody same modern discovery, 


43 

Fig-tree parable makes bad alle- 
gory, 21 

Forbes’ Travels in Alps, quoted, 
78 £. 

Force, “‘correlation and conserva- 
tion,” as illustration, 52 

Foresight, not wickedness, 
steward, commended, 108 

Forgiveness, at expense of third 
parties, 106 


Freedom, in faithful reproduction, 
168 


of 


Galilee, Jesus’ sunny days there, 
187, 188 

Genuineness of parables, 166 ff.; 
indicated by loss of second half 
of some, 172 f. 


Glacier, not usable image of life, 78 


Gnat, millstone, wolf, yoke, etc., 
not parables, 8 


God, as a lazy man, 105 
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Gobel, limits concealing purpose 
to Matthew 13, 189 f. 

Goethe: always thought of like- 
nesses of things, 88; Confessions 
of a Beautiful Soul, 92; on pic- 
tures of bad characters, r1o f. 

Good Samaritan story: did not 
answer lawyer’s question, 163; 
only Romanists can see its 
Catholic symbolism, 120f.; 
paints real robbers, 69 


Gospel: contents divisible into 
three groups, 29; too dazzling 
for unveiled view, 184 

Great Supper, Jesus’ intention in, 
vs. popular view, 160 

Great treatises vs. good similes, 
148 f. 

Greek, of parables, not traceable 
to exact Aramaic, 166 f. 

Grotius, on purpose of parables, 
199 


Hardening and concealing, as pur- 
pose of parables, 182; seems im- 
possible, 183 

Hase rates Mohammed’s imagina- 
tion above Jesus’, 94 

Havet, cited, vii 

Heaven, do men really desire it? 
161 f. 

Hebrew changes in Septuagint are 
instructive, 28 

Historic imagination shows false- 
ness of Weiss’ theory, 197 

Honest devotion of evangelists to 
Jesus’ message, 167 

Horse, stag, and man fable used 
for political effect, 134 

Horse, Stesichorus’ fable not real- 
istic, 71 

Hours: an inequity of wages, 
105 f.; parable of, 99 

Household and social customs, 
Jesus’ realistic use of, 76 
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Idylls of the King, referred to, 174 
Illusions, parables dispel, 136 


Image-halves exhibit strange pic- 
tures, 51 


Image-world of Jesus compared 
with Deutero-Isaiah’s and 
Paul’s, 82; fuller, but more 
lowly, 56, 77 

Imagery, of Jesus: coined on the 
spot, 85; parabolic store of, 150; 
reflects Jesus’ early years, 67 

Images in parables: most genuine 
parts of the gospel records, 177; 
too vivid and powerful to be 
seriously altered, 171 f.; must be 
seen vividly, 151; not illustra- 
tions of permanent principles, 
116 f. 


Immediateness of purpose gave 
effectiveness, 133; solves moral 
difficulty, 110 


Individual aim of parables: in 
Luke, chap. 15, 130; makes them 
effective, 130 


Introductory survey of parables, 
Tt, 


Irving, Edward, quoted, 164 


Isolation of each parable in study, 
desirable, 154 f. 

Jerusalem, parables use city 
imagery, 84 

Jesus: Aramaic original shines 
through evangelists’ Greek, 
170f., 177; a great thinker and 
poet, 87; poetic power revealed 
in simile of lilies, 88 ff.; great 
spiritual prophet, seer, Savior, 
149 

—his thought movement revealed 
in the parables, 59, 60; they 
show timely teaching of time- 
less truth, 41; he himself is the 
interceding farmer, renounces 
marriage, follows straying sheep, 
is the stronger man, the bride- 
groom, the only son, etc., 54 
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—had no intent of hardening, 183; 
whole life a symbol to Schopen- 
hauer, 1; evangelists’ record 
true to his spirit, 27 f. 

—saw life of his day and saw it 
whole, 115; carried some good 
element in a picture of evil over 
into a spiritual relation, 111; did 
not directly condemn evil char- 
acters in parables, 107; used evil 
and good of ordinary life as 
parallels of spiritual ideals, 116; 
used the speech of his people, 93; 
See also Kingdom of God; Simile 

John’s gospel carries divine alle- 
gories, 15, 159 

Judges, modern 
ones, 80 

Judgment, parables an execution 
of, upon hardened ? 187 

Julicher, vii; his explanation of 
evangelists’ view of hardening 
purpose, 200 ff.; quoted, 203 


conscienceless 


Kaleidoscope, illustrates Kingdom 
of God, 47, 64 


Keim, finds mixture and con- 
fusion in parables, 94 


Kingdom of God: history of the 
term, 47; illustrated by evil 
institutions and conduct, 116; 
illustrated, by Jesus, by things 
under his own eyes, 86; is mov- 
ing into center of modern 
thought, 43; its exactions and 
privileges, 45; Jesus transferred 
men’s thoughts of the Kingdom 
from political to spiritual, 180; 
new set of images for, given by 
Jesus, 48; not analyzed by the 
parables, 50; not unified into a 
single vision, 125f.; parables 
change vision of Kingdom from 
sensuous images into spiritual 
meaning and that _ spiritual 
meaning into new sense images, 
49 f.; parables express its ethical 
and spiritual character, 48 f.; 
parables express Jesus’ idea of 
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its contacts with human life, 91; 
parables give clearest concep- 
tion of, 44f.; prosperity its 
main feature, 47; reasons why 
Jesus so named his religion, 46; 
sole burden of Jesus was king- 
dom of God, 51; a spiritual com- 
munion, 44; three elements in 
Jewish idea, 47; to come sud- 
denly, 46; the whole Kingdom 
taken everywhere by Jesus, 
50 f. See also Jesus; Parable 


Krummacher, sees modern church 
history in parables, 121 


Lanier, Sidney, 104 


“Laws” of the Kingdom are one 
law of love, 52 


Law underlying a parable needs no 
express mention, 138 

Leaven parable might carry bad 
sense if Kingdom were not men- 
tioned, 144 f. 

Leaves and bees, Milton’s similes 
of, used to make description 
clear or attractive, 23 


Lesson, definite of each parable 
to be sought, 157 

Life-purpose, though single, shows 
itself varyingly, 30 

“Lilies of the field’: reveals Jesus’ 
poetic power, 89f., 153f.; a 
universal wild flower, 74 

Lincoln’s effective, simple stories 
illustrate parables’ power, 135 


Literary expression impossible for 
itinerant preaching of the King- 
dom, 91 

Literary judgment of parables im- 
possible, 97 

Literary quality, Jesus’ parables 
have none, 873 images cannot 
be called ‘‘commonplace” or’ 
“cheap,”’ 95; literary praise or 
blame has no direct relation to 
parables, 92, 93, 96; might be 
classed as belonging to the “‘lit- 
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erature of power,” 87 ff.; not 
intended as literature, 102 


Loss, sense of, felt at finding 
parables not originally spoken 
in English, 166 

Lost coin, sheep, and son, not 
exaggerated oriental pictures, 
79 f. 

Lotus images: most genuine part 
of Buddhistic tradition, 178; vs. 
Jesus’ seed parables, 73 


Luke: uses ‘“‘parable’’ eighteen 
times, 2; large humanitarian 
spirit of, does not betray him 
into mention of large audiences 
or great occasions for parables, 
38; parables peculiar to, belong 
to special place, time, and pur- 
pose, 31 


Mark: uses ‘parable’ thirteen 
times, 2; exclusive material of, 
shows local, temporary purpose 
of parables, 39 f.; his ‘harden- 
ing” theory made long after 
Jesus’ death to account for fail- 
ure to win Jews, 202 


Marriage of king’s son, variations 
in parable of, 167 

Mashal is Aramaic word behind 
“parable,” 7 ” 


Masses: dislike for, a pagan feel- 
ing, 185; Jesus’ continuous and 
intimate affection for, 187 


Matthew, uses “parable” seven- 
teen times, 2; parables peculiar 
to, show local and temporary 
purpose, 30; Matt. 13 records 
many parables under one general 
time-view, 40 f.; these not given 
in actual order of utterance, 122; 
differently distributed by Mark 
and Luke, 190; states hardening 
purpose more mildly than Mark 
or Luke, 183 

Mediterranean at Gibraltar, Irv- 
ing’s figure for parable study, 
164 
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Mental greatness, two essentials 
of, 88 

Messiah, Jesus’ 
claim to be, 184 


Metaphor, gives conception in 
non-literal form, 13 


Metaphors, Jesus used: not al- 
ways parables, 8; examples— 
devouring houses, disease as a 
whip, etc., 14 


Mice and weasel fable, 77 f. 

Military matters, Jesus’ imagery 
of, true to facts, 77 

Milton, similes of: not vehicles of 
general teaching, 22 f.; require- 
ments of, for poetry—simple, 
sensuous, passionate, 150 


Modern use of parables, 150 

Modernizing “pearl” into 
mond,” 151 

Moral problem in parables, 104 ff.; 
good act used to illustrate bad 
conduct in talents and pounds, 
112; reasons for Jesus’ use of 
evil incidents, 114; “shrewd 
steward” presents no moral 
difficulty for author’s view, 1o8f., 
110 ff.; solved by recognizing 
image-half as local and tempo- 
rary, 117; virile and masculine 
power of parables, 117 

More’s Utopia: depicts ideal 
England, 15; referred to, 49 

Motive of evangelists in adapting 
parables, 168 f. 


Multitudes, Jesus’ compassion for, 
185 
Music box, illustration, 125 


Mustard-seed parable uses fea- 
tures from Daniel, 81 f, 


early delay of 


“dia- 


Nathan’s Old Testament picture 
of ewe-lamb oversteps nature, 69 


Naturalness of Jesus’ parables re- 
vealed by comparison with 
classic fables, 77 f. 
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Nature: realistic use of, by Jesus, 
75; spoke to Jesus, 59; versus 
faithfulness from general study, 
83 

Navigator or athlete, not chosen 
by lot (Aristotle), 138 

New cloth, a “parable” in Luke 
but not in Matthew, or Mark, 3 

New patches on old garments, 
meaning of, shown by context, 
144 

Nietzsche, _allegorizes 
“heaven” and “hell,” 1 

Nucleus or soul of Jesus’ par- 
able-images: not vitally altered, 
28; still clear and vivid, 172 


Jesus’ 


Obelisk at Heliopolis, illustration 
from, 144 

Object: rather than _ subject, 
dictates parable, 152; was it to 
conceal and darken? 181 f. 

Objections to present view of 
parables 143, 146 f. 

Old Testament imagery not always 
true to nature, 68 

“Old wineskins” and ‘new wine” 
without connection might mean 
many things, 144 

Orations of Cicero and Demos- 
thenes, referred to, 96 f. 

Orators use similes to gain direct 
objects, 24 

Original images in parables shine 
through misty adaptations, 177 

Original purpose of a parable, 27 

Outward surroundings of Jesus 
reflected in parables, 67 

Parables, verbatim reports of, 
not given, 87 

—not spoken in English or Greek, 
166; speaking in, natural to 
Jesus, 55; because things he saw 
spoke of greater things, 188 

—used by Jesus from) outset of 
ministry, 187; much more num- 
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erous than those expressly so 
named, 3, 6; term not applied by 
evangelists technically or con- 
sistently, 6; two limitations to 
field of, 7; all built on same 
lines, 192; have all the marks of 
similes, 22; consistent, clear and 
straightforward, 153; lists of, 
vary in number, 9; four tables 
showing range of the term for 
different authors, 10-12 


—images to be taken in literal 
sense, 14 f., 18; illustrate from 
things present then and there, 85 


—Jesus’ instruments for saving 
men, 88; best understood as 
items of active devotion to life- 
task, 58, 61; such recognition 
imparts newness, examples, 132 


—not literary gems, vii; not adorn- 
ments, reveries, meditations, or 
embellishments, 140; meaning 
determined by circumstances of 
their birth, 146 

—giving many meanings to one, 
may confuse its real purpose, 
147 f.; ‘Great Supper,” carries 
one lesson with many possible 
applications, 161f.; like gold 
coins, pure air, or white light 
compared with small change, 
constituent gases, and prismatic 
colors, 148f.; one true lesson 
worth more than many imagin- 
ary ones, 148 

—belong to department of public 
speech or preaching, 150; not so 
easy to make, 174 


—themselves the best witness of 
their own genuineness, 173 f.; 
their luminous centers less 
liable to alterations than inci- 
dents or events, 29; less altered 
than Septuagint alters Hebrew, 
28; not intended by Jesus to be 
fixed crystallizations, 29; orig- 
inal form, or character, or oc- 
casion, 27; nature of, shows 
Jesus’ design in using, 25 
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—not allegories, 17; usually make 
poor metaphors, 20; “fig tree” 
cannot be treated as allegory, 
21; involve express and formal 
comparisons, 15 


—reply to specific and historic 
states of mind, 33; those peculiar 
to Luke are framed in narrow 
and angular situations, 38 f.; 
those peculiar to Matthew and 
Luke given on occasions, ex- 
amples, 31f.; “extra service” 
applied directly to apostles, 32; 
“Rich Man and _ Lazarus,” 
aimed at Pharisees, 32; ‘‘Phar- 
isee and Publican” a direct 
thrust, 32; and Prodigal Son, 
130 f.; uncertainty of exact oc- 
casion does not argue there was 
none, 37f.; parables without 
setting must be interpreted by 
imagining reasonable ones for 
them, 145 


—not incomplete in relation to 
their object, 97 f.; word pictures 
in, not inventions of Jesus, 57, 
58; a river of living water flow- 
ing from Jesus’ soul, 92 


—our records do not give articu- 
lated connections between, 122; 
the parables do not analyze the 
Kingdom into constituent ele- 
ments, 50; do not give divisions 
in a doctrine of Kingdom, so f.; 
do not combine into unified 
vision like the Utopia or Re- 
public, 49 


—treflect Jesus’ environment, 67; 
contribute details for his biog- 
raphy, 74f.; he retires himself 
in, yet is intensely present, 53 f.; 
reveal personal experiences of 
his own soul, items, 59; reveal 
his lowliness, examples, 56 f.; 
reflect his simplicity and spiritu- 
ality, 53; and mirror his inward 
life, 53 


—not meant as general teaching, 
64f.; or to express abstract 
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thoughts, 91; no systematic 
teaching underlies, 118; unlike 
Plato’s dialogues, cannot be ar- 
ranged on internal evidence, 
123 f.; possibility of combining 
into one living garden, 128 
—ways of taking effect, 129 ff.; im- 
mediate friendly contact, 130; 
argue in a peculiar way of their 
own, 137; concreteness wins 
where abstract language would 
fail, 181; secure sudden unin- 
tended spiritual verdicts, 26, 180 


—strange view that the parables 
were designed to harden and 
conceal, 185; or intended to be 
intelligible only on surface and 
not in their essential meaning, 
183 

—study of parables used to 
modernize them, examples, 
151 f.; familiarizes us with the 
real Jesus, 154 See also Defini- 
tion; Kingdom of God; Litera- 
ry quality; Moral problems 

Paradise Lost, full of similes rather 
than allegories or metaphors, 23 


Parisian sculptors, illustration 
from, 51 


Passages expressly called parables 
by synoptists, 2 f. 

Patches on garments and new 
wine will not combine in same 
allegory, 22 

Patmore, Coventry, Memoirs re- 
ferred to, 129 


Paul: had no definite purpose of 
blinding the unbelieving, 199 f.; 
olive branch imagery untrue to 
nature, 70; why has he no par- 
ables? 175 

Perfection of Jesus’ imagery sug- 
gests harmony between his soul, 
nature, and God, 65 f. 

Pharisee and publican act natural- 
ly, 18 

“Physician heal thyself”—a brief 
parable, 8 f. 
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Picture of wrinkled old woman or 
of gambler may be enjoyed as 
picture only, 111 

Pilgrim’s Progress: the greatest 
allegory, 15; imagery often de- 
parts from nature and reality, 
17 1., 24 

Plato’s Republic: referred to, 49; 
is an image-world, 55; the 
“cave” not in the class with 
Jesus’ parables, 66; Socrates 
versus Plato in the dialogues, 
170 

Political activities faithfully de- 
scribed, 77 

Porphyrius, referred to, 95 

Pounds: parables of, 32f.; has 
modern counterparts, 81; not 
connected with talents in gospel 
record, 122 

Power of Jesus’ parables in three 
things, not two, 96 

Practicality in Jesus’ use of term 
“Kingdom of God,” 47 f. 

Praises of parables, logic of, g2 


Preaching, parables suggest best 
method of, 150 

Problem, moral one of parables, 
not felt at time of speaking 
them, 111 f. 

“Prodigal Son’: a direct thrust 
at Pharisees, 130f.; mentions 
no mediator, 119; points back 
to unnoted application of sheep 
and coin stories, 34 

Property in the United States, 
evenly distributed, would give 
little to each person, 161 

Purpose and occasion, when recog- 
nized in parables, restore aspect 
of beauty and completeness, 99 


Questions a man asks do not de- 
termine his spiritual condition, 
196 


Rabbi’s imagery distorts natural 
facts, examples, 69 
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Realism of parables comes from 
Jesus’ own life, instances, 74 


Reconciling evangelists’ theory of 
purpose of parables with what 
loving souls feel must have been 
Jesus’ own purpose has always 
been difficult, 199 

Reconstructing and revisualizing 
original setting of parables de- 
sirable, 155 

Renan’s explanation of 
gerations” in parables, 80 

Resch, Alfred, translation of Greek 
into Aramaic, referred to, 166 

Riickerts’ Mann in Syrerland, de- 
scribed, 17 

Rules for using parables, four 
mentioned, 154 


“exag- 


St. Paul’s in London, illustration 
from photographs of, 126 f. 

Samaritan, Good, parable of, 
modern meaning, 163 f. 


“Saul among Prophets” called a 
mashal or parable, 7 


Scheme of correspondences, none 
in Jesus, 64 

Schwegler, had confidence in par- 
ables of Jesus, 176 


Second half of a parable not always 
easily found, 158 

Seed growing secretly, seems a 
parable without an application, 
143 

Self-renunciation, 
parables, 153 f. 

Self-restraint of Jesus in narrating 
never primarily artistic but al- 
ways ethical and spiritual, 98 

Seneca, on slavery, compared to 
Jesus’ mention of in parable, 
ere 

Sensuous and spiritual never mixed 
in Jesus’ parables, 95 

Septuagint alters Ezekiels’ Hebrew 
more than gospel records alter 
original parables, 28 


lesson of, in 
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Setting: change in, affects our con- 
ception of the parable, 129; of 
some parables, lacking, 143 


Shakespeare, referred to, 115 


Shakespearean meditations im- 
possible in a work like Jesus’, 91 


Similarities, greatness of ability to 
see them, 88 

Similes: Bunyan and _ Rickert, 
contrasted with Jesus, 18; con- 
nected with special historic 
situations, 24; of Hare brothers, 
Armiel, Rothe, and in Proverbs 
show signs of careful finish, 129; 
Jesus analyzed -thoughts and 
saw their sense parallels, 88; 
Jesus’ constant use of parables, 
1, 188; of Jesus and of Isaiah 
and Paul, compared, 66; Jesus 
stops his stories at right point, 
98; naturalness of Jesus’, 76; 
not all Jesus’ are parables, 14; 
simplicity, and absence of ab- 
normal features, of Jesus’, 20; 
used by Jesus from outset of 
ministry, 14 

Simplicity: complicating Christ’s, 
with strange theories, 200; more 
comprehensive than multiplic- 
ity, e.g., light, life, water, love, 
159 f.; the slow result of study, 
159 

Slave-driver, God as a, 105 

Slavery, compulsory, a good illus- 
tration of voluntary devotion, 
II5 

Smith, George Adam, quoted, 84 

Snapshots versus finished por- 
traits, 102 

Socialistic heaven, not 
desired by socialists, 161 

Socialists’ complaint against some 
of Jesus’ parables, 106 

Socrates repressed himself, while 
Jesus asserted himself, 45 f. 

“Sour grapes” proverb, a “‘miashal’’ 
in Ezekiel, 7 


really 
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Sower, parable of: checks both 
undue optimism and undue 
pessimism, 100; reflects Jesus’ 
own balanced optimism of faith, 
59, 60 

Special situations or objects, the 
field for similes in literature, 24 

Specific bearing of a parable often 
more real than appears at first, 
a2'f, 

Spirit, not syntax, of Jesus given 
by evangelists, 168, 169 

Spirit of Jesus kept evangelists’ 
record in line with Jesus’ actual 
life and words, 27 f. 

Stanley, A. P., cited, 84 f. 

Stenographers, evangelists not, 28 

Stesichorus: a fable of, described, 
134; fable of horse and stag had 
practical purpose, 25 

Steward, the unrighteous, defenses 
of, unsatisfactory, 107 

Story is not story if turned into a 
condensed statement, ror 

Story-telling as an end in itself, 97 

Strauss, never seriously attacked 
the parables, 176 

Study of parables, must visualize, 
TSO. 

Style of parables not precisely the 
“style” of Jesus, 87 

Subject: Jesus’ only one, the 
Kingdom of God, or Fatherhood 
of God, 43 ff., 152; 

Swedenborgian scheme: not found 
in parables, 55; not paralleled 
there, 124 f. 

Synoptic records reveal Jesus 
telling simple stories to meet 
occasions, 29 f. 

Synoptists felt at liberty to adapt, 
arrange, and rearrange their 
material, 27 f. 

System, none in parables, 118 


“Talents,” one-talent man a busi- 
ness sinner, 112 f. 
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Temporary solution revealing 
eternal principle, 147 

Theology: finds no proof-texts in 
parables, 118; its value in an- 
other sphere than parables 
occupy, 125 

Thief, Jesus’ simile of, is against 
allegorizing parables, 22 

Thistle, Old Testament fable of, 68 


Tillotson on parables not being 
two planes touching everywhere, 
16 

Timely and timeless, united in 
Jesus’ parables, 41 


Tolstoi considers Jesus’ portrayal 


of God figurative, 1 


Transition from special to general 
use of parables, suggested in 
Mark and Luke, 41 

“Treasure hid in field’? modern- 
ized, 151 f. 

Trench: an allegorist, vii; finds no 
proof-text value in parables, 119 

“Two debtors,’ not on gratitude 
in general but rather on Simon’s 
ingratitude, 33 


Universalism: appears in parables’ 
imagery, 73; of Jesus, greater 
than Paul’s, 82 f. 

Universality and restriction com- 
bined by Jesus, 82 

“Unmerciful servant,’ recon- 
structing the story’s details, 156 

Unnatural in Jesus’ parables, is 
natural, 79 f. 

“Unrighteous steward,” real lesson 
of, 162 


Van Koetsveld, vii 

Verdicts, Jesus’ parables aimed to 
secure, 139 f. 

Vision, all the parables fuse into a 
single one, 51 

Visualizing a parable requires hard 
work, 157 | 
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Wagner, Richard, considers Jesus’ 
teaching a verbal illusion for 
masses, I 


Watson, Mind of the Master, 44 


Ways in which parables took effect 
summarized, 142 


Weber, A., on lotus similes, 178 


Webster, Daniel: opened reply to 
Hayne with one image having 
one meaning, 147; simile of, 24; 
his speech on White murder 
urged temporary action based on 
eternal principle, 30 

Weinel, vii; list of fifty-nine par- 
ables about right in number, 9 f. 

Weiss, B.: thinks some later para- 
bles more artistic than Jesus’, 
94; thinks parables designed to 
raise questions as basis for classi- 
fying men, 194; his psychology 
not good pedagogy, 198; betrays 
own real heart by saying para- 
bles might kindle spark of good 
even in hardened men, 197 


Weizsicker, subtle theory of pur- 
pose of parables, 192 ff. 


Wendt: his idea that Jesus con- 
densed his sayings scarcely ap- 
plicable to parables, 1o1; re- 
ferred to, 50 

Windows, parables were, to let in 
light through similes, 181 

Wiseman, Cardinal, regards par- 
ables as Jesus’ defense of Ro- 
manism, 120 

Wording of parables: different in 
different evangelists, 167; fixed 
by fear of Jesus’ own utterance 
being lost, 167 

Wordsworth: Peter Bell quoted, 
go; quoted, 155; simile of child 
holding shell carries great 
thought but was made for 
temporary purpose of instruct- 
ing a single friend, 23 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, illustration from, 114 f. 
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